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September, 1906 


Wumber 7 


The Teacher’s Relation to Edu- 
cational Journals 


‘About time for the canvassers, isn’t it?” 

‘““What canvassers ?” 

“Why, for educational papers, to be sure. How I 
hate those men following me round.” 

“Did it ever occur to you that if teachers were in 
the right relation with educational papers there need be 
no asking for subscriptions ?”’ 

“Right relation? What do you mean?” 

“Why do you take an educational journal? Your 
answer to that question will define your relation to 
them.” 

“T take one because I am expected to. It goes with 
teaching and so I fall into line.” 

‘“‘Would you ever hunt up one and subscribe for it if 
you were not solicited by somebody ?” 

“No, I suppose not. The truth is I don’t care any- 
thing about them. They are dull, monotonous, and 
preachy. Then what time do I have to read them? 
Goodness knows I am tired enough after a day in school 
not to read any more about it. Saturdays I’m busy, 
and you wouldn’t call it Sunday reading, would you?” 

“Tell me honestly, just what you did read last Sun- 
day.” 

“Oh, let mesee. I read‘The House of Mirth.’ Ever 
read it? Or don’t you care for Edith Wharton?” 

“And that was your Sunday reading? O consistency! 
But we are wandering. I can’t understand why so 
many teachers — and good ones, too — fecl toward these 
papers as you do. I take five educational magazines, 
and I know what is in them, too. I should feel pretty 
rusty if I didn’t have any of the literature of my work 
about me. Whendo I read them, youask? At all sorts 
of times. I take one along sometimes when I wait for 
my car in the morning, or when I am waiting a few 
minutes for a meal. Time enough in this world for 
most things we wish to do if we know how to catch it. 
I know just what to look for and where to look for it, 
in my papers, and I absorb them in a hurry — all except 
one. That I look forward to, take to school with me, 
and it is pretty well worn out by the end of the month. 
It just bristles with helps from cover to cover.” 

‘Ah, me. I can’t feel like that over anything shoppy. 
And that’s the reason you write for them, I suppose. 
Oh, somebody showed me your article on subtraction, 
and I followed it in my class and it was fine. Now 
what time did you get to do that?” 

‘I did it one evening and brushed it up the next 
morning. It was this way, you see. I’d been struggling 
with three or four of my slow ones over the ‘ borrowing’ 
business in subtraction. I finally hit upon a plan that 
made it as clear as light tothem. Then I said to myself, 
How I wish somebody who needed a little help had this! 
So I put it in my pet journal, and that was all there was 
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to it. I felt it to be a duty to hand it on. You look 
amazed when I say duty towards educational papers. 
Indeed I mean it. They must be sustained. Teachers 
like you who complain that they are dull never dream 
that they have anything to do to keep them wide awake.’ 
“Why should we? That’s an editor’s business.” 
Editors can’t sine teachers to do their part in 
making a good paper. It is purely a question of individ- 
ual duty and interest on the teacher’s part. Reports of 
new work, fresh discoveries, and great results in other 
localities reach the editor. Application is at once made 
toa teacher or superintendent in that locality asking, 
for an article full of detail for those who cannot visit the 


school. In nine cases out of ten, a cold polite reply is 
received, containing a refusal — ‘too busy,’ ‘have no 
time.” What can be done? Nothing. Teachers 


fecl no obligation to comply with the editor’s request 
and the subject waits. So long as teachers, principals, 
and superintendents feel no moral obligation to sus- 
tain educational literature by personal contributions, 
they have no right to complain when it falls below their 
ideals of what it should be. From thirty to forty fresh, 
inspiring pages are expected every month, and yet they 
never once ask themselves who is to fill these pages.” 

‘But there is no incentive to write for these papers. 
They don’t pay enough and they drag forever in pay- 
ment.” 

“Nobody will ever get rich in writing for educational 
papers, though I did hear one teacher say she went to 
Europe on her writing. But there are some interesting 
facts in connection with this dragging of payments that 
you complain of. I wonder if you know the record of 
teachers in the matter of paying subscription dues. If 
publishers should confess the truth about this it would 
be a sad page in the history of teachers. I was humiliated 


“c 


SHOULD like to make a plea for the children. In 
thirty or forty years the children of to-day will be gov- 
erning our affairs — they will be the orators, the law- 
yers, the singers, the preachers. If we want to make 
America famous for its cultivation, we should cultivate the 
voices of the children. 

“Some day a boy will grow up in Boston and go to Europe. 
And he will travel from Edinburgh to Constantinople, and 
from Paris to St. Petersburg, and no one will know what land 
he hails from. Not until he says he ‘guesses’ he will go 
home,” and the voice master laughed. “Also,” he continued, 
as a final happy prophecy, “there will be afternoon teas given 
fifty years from now at which if a woman shrieks she will be 
so peculiar that she will attract as much attention as a woman 
does to-day in a drawing-room who has a musical voice. I 
should like to go into society fifty years from now; wouldn’t 
you?” 

“But now that I know I do speak harshly, how shall I set 
about stopping it?” 

“Intone vowels and words. My teacher was that old opera 
singer, Charles Guilmette, who would say, ‘Intone! intone! 
intone!” You cannot acquire a natural habit after a bad one 
has fastened upon you except by a special practice. You 
cannot learn to sing without long practice. You must learn 
to talk musically just as you would learn to sing. It is the 
same set of muscles and organs that are required, the only 
difference being the movement. One uses the same muscles 
to dance that he does to walk; the difference is in the move- 
ment.” 

The teacher went to the piano and played a few chords. 
Then he said: “Repeat something to me, or make a casual 
remark. How does the weather strike you?” 

I told him that I thought it was very threatening and looked 
as though it might storm before evening. As I was making 
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beyond words when I learned the facts from few 
friends. Teachers’ Supposed to be the soul of honor 
taking a paper for years without paying for it. A 
bill is sent them. It is ignored. Another is sent. 
No reply. Still another, and yet only silence. last 


the amount is sent ‘perhaps, in an angry letter, closing 
with the sweet revenge, ‘Discontinue my _ paper,’ 
Yet these slow paying subscribers are the ones that are 
most impatient for their ‘‘checks” when they 
contributors. That fact is almost amusing.” 

“1 don't believe all this.” 

‘Neither would I if I hadn’t been compelled to. But 
pity ‘tis, ’tis true. Not all teachers do these things, of 
course, but a proportion large enough to stain the repu- 
tation of us all. If publishers could collect their unpaid 
subscriptions a chartered steamer for Europe would be 
an easy possibility for them.” 

“Yes, but why do publishers continue to send the 
paper after the subscription has expired, and then expect 
pay for it?” 

“Well, in my own case, I’m glad they do keep on 
sending. It is not always convenient for me to pay just 
when the subcription has expired, and I should dislike 
to have the continuity of my subscription broken, which 
would undoubtedly be the case, as one publisher wrote 
me that they carried very few back numbers on hand. 
Then again, I learn that one large publishing house 
attempted to discontinue subscriptions at their expira- 
tion, and it was immediately flooded with letters, con- 
demning them for questioning the honesty of the teachers, 
and for their unwillingness to extend credit. Fully three- 
quarters of their subscribers, so this publisher advised, 
preferred not to have the paper discontinued at the end 
of the vear. Do you not see how many sides there are 
to this matter?” 


become 


this remark the teacher softly touched a key or two and then 
struck a new chord. ‘ 

“Go on talking,” said he; “I am finding your key.” 

This remark was so interesting that it drew me immediately 
to the piano to see where the voice registered. 

“Your key is /,” said the teacher. “You speak naturally 
on the notes /, a, c, f. Now, you might not believe it, but if 
you were to practice intoning on these notes you would gain 
immeasurably in force and power in your professional and 
social life, and also in health. The key which is natural to 
you includes several tones, overtones and undertones. These 
fall into harmony with the most frequently recurring tone, and 
the vibration is agreeable to any listener. But one must learn 
to deliver these tones full in the centre, neither sharped nor 
flatted, for if you have any ear for music at all you know how 
irritating it is to the nerves to hear one sing off the key , and 
it is equally irritating to hear one speak off the key.’ 

“Does one have a more musical voice who uses a large 

variety of notes in speaking?” 

“Within reason. But you should not try to run your voice 
up and down the scale without limitation. Your voice natu- 
rally goes to certain notes. If you force yourself to speak in 
deeper tones or in higher, you will sound ridiculous and 
affected. But it is a fact that another complaint against the 
American is that he speaks in a monotone, or as nearly so as 
he well can.” 


INFLECTION’S RELATION TO CARRYING POWER 


“Has the inflection of the voice anything to do with its 
carrying properties besides giving a pleasing variety of ex 
pression?” I asked. 

“Tt has nearly everything to do with it. Inflection is what 
the Greeks called the wave of sound. You have noticed, n0 
doubt, in standing by the seashore, that the higher the crest 
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of the wave the farther up the strand it breaks. You hear 


children say, “Oh, here comes a big one,’ and then scamper 
inshore i> fast as they canrun. The children know that this 
wave wil! roll farther up the beach. 

“Now | sit by your side talking to you, and the waves of 
my voice are comparatively short, merely ripples; but if you 
were in (ie gallery of the Boston Theatre and I was on the 
stage | sould have to make those waves larger and deeper to 
make them carry to you. I should also alter the pitch of my 
voice. | mean that I should pitch my voice to a higher note, 


but I should not necessarily increase the volume of voice, and 
certain! not the etiort. in : : 

“You can hear the vibration of a violin string in every part 
of Mechanics’ Hall. Is there any reason why one should not 
make the vibration of the vocal chords heard similarly if the 
voice is managed right? There is no musical instrument made 
hy man’s hands that can give the soul-stirring quality of the 
human voice. 

“[ knew a teacher of voice culture who always asked his 
new pupils to call their sister Emma from the top of the house. 
It was his method of getting the highest natural pitch of the 
voice. He would sit at the piano and catch the tone. If he 
was not satisfied he would declare that Emma had gone out 
on{the roof and must be called so that she would hear. When 
the pupil was told what note he had taken he would invariably 
be astonished to learn his voice was capable of such a pitch. 


WHERE TO TEACH THE MUSICAL VOICE 


“Do you always teach with the piano?” 

“Usually in the studio. But the best place to teach the 
musical quality of the voice is out of doors, within sound of 
water. 1 like to study by the water,” said the teacher. I 
believe that Demosthenes acquired his eloquence by listening 
to the music of the waves more than he did from holding 
pebbles in his mouth; for I have tried holding the pebbles, 
and I don’t think much of that story. But the roar of the 
waves is the greatest diapason in nature. Whatever key your 
voice may be in, it will chord and blend with the ocean’s 
voice. Standing on the seashore when there is a surf makes 
one long to shout, and that is because of the sense of absolute 
harmony. One can’t shout to the sea, ‘Roll on, thou deep 
and dark blue ocean, roll!’ without a good round vowel 
delivery that will contain musical tones and fill him with a 

nse of well-being. 

The greatest orators of the world have studied out of 
doors to the sounds of nature. The roar of the pine trees 
makes the voices of those who attune themselves to them 
resonant and beautiful. I suppose all lumbermen should 
have beautiful voices, but then I know that all fishermen do 
not, so it may not hold. Only to him who has ears to hear 
do these voices of nature speak. I asked one of the Swamis 
who visited Boston at the time of the World’s Fair what 
methods the orators of the East practiced to acquire such vel- 
vety, beautiful tones, and he told me that they were accus- 
tomed to study by the shores of streams or within sound of 
acataract. That is a scientific idea, as well as a poetic one, 
because the mind is influenced by grandeur to give to the 
quality of the tones the richness of what the eye beholds.” 

, —The Boston Herald 





The Old Cat Dying 

“Come in, Waldonia,” said her mother. ‘You have been in that 
swing long enough.” 

“Presently, mamma,” answered the learned little girl. “I am per- 
mitting the carnivorous quadruped of the genus Felis to slacken its 
physical activities and pass by imperceptible gradations into a condition 
of total extinct vitality.’ 


Help for the San Francisco School Children 

Have you seen the appeal of the San Francisco Superin- 
tendent of Schools, for the children’s help in rebuilding their 
school-houses? Is there a law in your community against 
children’s contributions? I hope not. It will do the chil- 
dren of the whole country as much good to think and plan 
for the school-homeless children in San Francisco, as for 
them to receive it—THEe Eprror 


SCHOOL-ROOM 


September 


“Ho, right about face!” September cries; 
“Right about face, and march!” cries she. 
“You, summer, have had your day, and now, 
In spite of your sorrowful, clouded brow, 
The children belong to me. 


“Come, fall into line, you girls and boys, j 
Tanned and sunburned, merry and gay; i 
Turn your back to the woods and hills, 
The meadow ponds and mountain rills, 
And march from them all away. 


“Are you loth, I wonder, to say farewell 
To the summer days and the summer‘skies ? 
Ah, the time flies fast and vacation is done;| 
You’ve finished your lesson of frolic and fun; 
Now turn your tardy eyes 


“Toward your lessons and books, my dears. 
Why, where would our men and women be 
If the children forever with summer played ? 
Come, right about face!” September said, 
“And return to school with me.” — King’s"Own 





The Fall Months 


ELEANOR CAMERON 


ROBABLY no other occupation so thoroughly absorbs 
its membersas does that of teaching. The long jaunts 


of thesummer vacation, the beauty of the summer skies, 
the free, fresh air — all these are almost forgotten be- 
fore the month of September has passed away. 

If this be true of the teacher, what can be said of the pupils? 
They come to us with eyes that have never been trained,to 
observe and ears that as yet “hear not.” To these little 
people, the days glide by in a monotonous sameness. Unless 
we are careful, the entire year becomes merely a succession 
of unvarying days. What can be done to awaken these little 
eyes to all the beauty about them? How can we impress on 
these impressionable young minds, the realization of the 
changing seasons? 

One very valuable aid is the weather calendar. This is 
now generally used in the majority of primary schools. If 
there is enough blackboard space, the calendar may be placed 
at the top of it in the form of a border. In this case, it is well 
to have two rows of squares running along together. In the 
top row of squares, the date may be placed. The bottom 
rowlis left vacant and filled in every day according to the 
weather. A yellow circle with rays all about is used to indi- 
cate sunshine. A tiny little umbrella marks the rainy days, 
and a gray.circle shows the dark cloudy ones. 

The plan of the month study is made with the purpose of 
using as little time as possible. The monthly verses should 
not be allowed to lapse into forgetfulness as each new one is 
compared ‘with that of the month immediately preceding. 
At the end of the year these may be used for entertainment. 


September 


On the first morning of the new month, call attention to the 
weather calendar and explain its purpose. Write the name 
of the month over the calendar and tell it to the children. 
Have them pronounce it several times, and let it remain before 
them. At this stage, the little ones are eager to visualize 
and hold new images and it will not be many days before the 
long, new word will be an old and well-known friend. 

For the next step, impress upon the children the fact that 
September is the first of the fall or autumn months. Speak 
of the changes to be looked for and the preparation for winter, 
In this connection teach the following verse: 


September and October and November, one and al 


“~~ 
Come together everv vear and make the sunny fall. 


Follow this work with one or more morning talks on sev- 
eral or all of the suggested topics. Question the children as 
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much as possible in order to get them to give you their obser- 
vations. A great many of these questions may be touched 
upon in a few minutes as there is little or no new knowledge 
to be given, and the children soon learn to look about them 
and give rapid answers. The main questions follow, though 
any teacher can form more of her own. 

Is the sky clear most of the time, or do you see many clouds ? 
If so, what color and shape are the clouds? Is the air 
clear ? 

How are the roads? If very dusty, what made them so? 

What color is the grass? Why? 

Has it always been that color ? 

What color are the leaves? Do you see any other colors 
beside green? Where? 

What flowers do you see in the woods? In the gardens? 
What color are most of them ? 

What fruits are getting ripe? Where do they grow? 

What things are growing in the fields? 

Do you see many seeds about? Where? 

Do you see many caterpillars? What are they doing? 

What insects do you see? Do you see many butterflies ? 
What colors are most of them ? 

When these questions have been discussed, present the 
following verse as it embodies the main points in the morn- 
ing talks. 

SEPTEMBER 


Dusty roads in field and town, 
Grapes and apples hanging down. 
Many leaves that fade and fall. 
Yellow grass and cornfields tall. 
Goldenrod and asters fair, 
Black-eyed Susans everywhere, 
Skies and sunsets all aglow, 

For September’s here, you know 


FINGER PLAY 


This is the ' spreading apple tree. 

Its branches reaching far and wide. 
This *big round apple that you see, 

Is soft and * white and sweet inside, 
4 This is the ladder strong and tall. 

Just climb the tree and never fear. 
And when the rosy apples fall, 

We put them in our ’ basket here. 
This is the ‘wagon; deep and long. 

Its two fine horses, big and brown. 
®See how they swiftly trot along, 

To bring our apples into town. 


DIRECTIONS 


t Spread out arms for branches. 

2 Shape apple between thumbs and first fingers. 

3 Nod heads in emphatic manner. 

4 Lay second and third fingers of right hand over three fingers of 
left hand. 

5 Shape round, deep basket with hands. 

6 Show length of wagon by measuring on the desks with two 
hands. re 
7 Jump two hands on desks to imitate trotting of two horses. 


FALL CoLors 
(Exercise) 
Have three little girls to represent the three colors of fall. They may 


be dressed in the required colors, or simply carry flowers or streamers 
of the represented colors. 


Red, Yellow and Orange (holding hands) 
We're three little colors, 
We come hand in hand. 
The three little workers 
To brighten the land. 

We come in the Autumn 
To make the world fair. 
Just look all about you. 
We shine everywhere. 
Three bright little sisters — 
Our names you can call 
Red, Yellow and Orange 


Are the colors of fall. 


Red (stepping forward and holding up her emblem) 
I’m bright and I’m cheery, 
And gay as can be. 
The world would be dreary 
If you should lose me. 
I shine in the sunset 
And light up the sky, 
And redden the leaves 
With my beautiful dye. 
I shine on the apple 
And glow on the peach. 
“Be cheery and gay” 
Is the lesson I teach. 
(Yellow ang Orange step forward together) 
Yellow 
My sister and I, when the Autumn begins, 
Are found close together like two little twins. 
We glow in the sunsets and shine with the red, 
When children and chickens get ready for bed. 


Orange 
My sister and I every day you can see, 
Shine out in the leaves on the very same tree. 
We paint all the apples when ripened and sweet, 
And tell you when peaches are ready to eat. 


Yellow 
You find us together on each juicy pear. 
We glisten in sunbeams, all shining and fair. 
My sister and I gaily go on our way, 
To brighten the world and each gold autumn day. 





A Queer Table 


I wish to tell you all to-day of a very queer table. In the 
first place it is several hundred years old and yet it is as good 
as new — just as sound and strong as ever. No, it is not 
iron, and yet I can’t see how it can ever wear out. It is not 
used for breakfast, dinner, or any meal. It came all the way 
from Arabia and it is ornamented with many figures. We 
do not know who made it, but we do know that it is a very 
useful table, and we call it “The Multiplication Table.” 
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Giving the dole a ride 
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- The Goldenrod 


This flower is fuller of the sun 
Than any our pale north can show; 
It has the heart of August won, 
And scatters wide the warmth and glow 
Kindled at summer’s midnoon blaze, 
Where gentians of September bloom, 
Along October’s leaf-strewn wavs 
And through November’s paths of gloom. 


1 the 
good 
; not 
$s not 
way 

We 


very 








Herald of autumn’s reign, it sets 
Gay bonfires blazing round the field; 
Rich autumn pays in gold his debts 
For tenancy that summer yields. 
Beautv’s slow harvest now comes or, 
And promise with fulfillment won; 
The heart’s vast hope does but begin, 
Filled with ripe seeds of sweetness go1e. 


Because its myriad glimme1ing plumes 
Like a great army’s s’ir ind wave; 
Because its gold in billows bloom. 
The poor man’s barren walks to lave;} 
Because its sun-shaped blossoms show 
How souls receive the light of God, 
And unto earth give back that glow 
I thank him for the goldenrod. Seg 





Read “ The Upton Letters.” G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 


York, Publishers —TuHeE Epitor 


c 


Lessons on a Penny 
CARRIE E. HAVILAND 


As I was walking along Lenox Avenue, New York, I was 
greatly surprised to see a penny rolling right beside me, and 
when it rolled around a box and came out the other side with 
a funny little tumble down at my feet it seemed like something 
alive, playing with me. 

Of course I picked it up and looked for a possible owner. 
There were some children who would certainly be looking 
for it if they had dropped it. There was a man hurrying to 
the subway; a lady, too, with her purse open — I could hardly 
catch them before they would be on the train. So I at last 
decided to bring the runaway penny to school to see what we 
could learn about it. 

A language lesson, followed by the writing of statements 
using the words written on the blackboard. 

What can be seen on the penny: 

Indian. 

Words: United States of America. 

Use — cannot be used in other countries. 

Date. 

Meaning: 

Wreath. 
One cent. 
Arrows. 
Shield. 
Rim. 
Notches. 
Of what made: 
Copper — bronze. 
How made: 
Mint. 
By government. 

What it will buy. 

At noon it rained and the penny became a hide-away 
penny. 

With a little beeswax on the back it could be stuck on any 
brown surface, “in plain sight,” and become a test for quick- 
ness of vision. 

The one seeing it first would sit down, while the rest were 
finding it, and he would be the “hider” for next time 





Relay Passing Race 
MATILDA ELEANOR MILEs, New Haven, Conn. 


Let the children standing in alternate rows move into, the 
row to the right of them, in this way making a vacant aisle 
to the left of each row of children. An equal number of 
children must stand in each row. Place a bean bag on the 
front desk next to each row of children. At the signal the 
first child in each row runs down the vacant aisle nearest to 
him to the end of the row in which he stood. He immediately 
passes the bag along the line. It must go through the hands 
of every child in the line. As soon as it comes into the hands 
of the one who now stands at the head of the line, he must 
run with it to the back of the line, and take his place there, 
passing the bag again up the line. This proceeds until the 
one who originally stood first again heads the line. The row 
in which this is first accomplished is the winning row. 


Cloudy English 


\ teacher had given a carefully prepared lesson upon evap- 
ration. After giving many illustrations and calling upon 
tte pupils for others, she asked them to write out a few. 
These are a few of the choicest: 
If a man paints a house at night and looks for it the next day, it will 
ve dried up. 
If you wash your hands and do not dry them they will turn to vapor. 
If a man paints a house on Monday morning, and at night goes to 
see it, it will be gone. 
When you oil a clock and leave it in the sun, it will evaporate. 
After giving a lesson on pronouns the teacher asked the pupils to put 
then into sentences Marion proudly exhibited the following: He is 
not ashe. It’s a him. 











Picture Making with the 
Scissors 


OLIVE WILts, Manistee, Mich. 


HAT is the object of paper cutting ? 

It is modeling, doing, making, and children are 

never happier than when making something. 

It is in the first grades we find the children so 
ready to make an attempt to do anything you ask of them. 
They hardly know the meaning of the word “can’t.” 

They have such an unconscious confidence in their own 
ability. 

Materials required for picture making: Good scissors, clean, 
smooth print paper—this is easier to handle than the drawing 
paper. Also always have plenty of good studies about the 
room. If fruit or vegetables, have them fresh and beautiful. 
This always adds interest to the lesson. You can never get 
the best from pupils unless the best is given them to study. 

For the first lesson rule the paper and have the children cut 
on the line; this exercise will help them in handling the scissors. 
Another helpful lesson is to allow them to trace around cir- 
cular tablets, then cut, keeping carefully to the line—with 
smooth edges; turn the paper with the turning of the scissors. 
Cutfall in one piece. After severe] careful drill exercises of 
this’kind, we will take a fruit lesson. 





Fig. 1 


“Yellow and red were the apples, 
And the ripe pears russet brown.” 

Have quantities of lovely fruit about the room. Give to 
each child a piece of paper about 6 inches by 9 inches; divide 
this in two parts. Call attention to the shape and to the stem 
of the fruit, then cut one before the class; cut into the paper at 
one side so that when finished there will be no scraps on the 
desk. Thus you will have two apples, a black and a white 
one, Fig. 1. 

After cutting the apple, try the pear or lemon. 

Another lesson which I have found leads the children to a 
more thoughtful observation of form, is the following guessing 
game: 

Place four apples of different shapes in a row, where all can 
see them well. Number them, and ask the children to select 





Fig. 2 


one, and cut that particular one. The teacher will then guess 
the one they have made the picture of. Those guessed may 
stand, or perhaps we will have several children stand before 
the class and have the pupils guess. 

Try again the same lesson, and you will be surprised to see 
how they will notice each variation of form. Most pupils will 
draw or cut a round form with a stem very prominent; this to 
represent all or any apple. It has been one of my trials to 
get them to draw a particular apple. 
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Another interesting lesson is to use leaves in the same way: 
or, after they have studied the leaves in the fall. Ask the class 
if they know just how the lilac, poplar, and apple leaf look; tel] 
them to cut one of these three and we will again guess which 
one they have cut. 

Choose one of each of the best, or show the real leaves, thus 
showing the pupils their mistakes. 

I am very fond of memory lessons, but the teacher must 
always take something that the little one can have a clear 
mental image of. 

Now let us cut various familiar objects such as, cup, vase, 
caps, mittens, shoes, etc. It is in the cutting of these single 
objects that you can best teach the cutting all in one piece, 
The teacher should cut with the children a great deal at first. 





Fig. 3 


There are many devices a teacher may use to gain the end 
in view. A pupil seemed to have no idea of form, and was 
cutting her paper into shapeless scraps. The lesson was 
drawing objects, shoes, and mittens. Her teacher took a 
mitten, laid it on the child’s desk, traced about it with her 
finger, then cut one for the child, asking her at each turn to 
place her finger on the part of the mitten she was then cutting. 
The child then cut one fairly well. 

Drawing pictures on the board is one way to help children, 
but this should be done only in exceptional cases. 

A few helpful and interesting lessons in design may be given. 
Use the circle, semicircle, square, or triangle, cut several from 
white, or colored paper, then arrange, repeating or alternating 
units, to form borders or surface coverings. Continue this 
work with flowers and leaves. On each desk place a simple 
flower or leaf; for the slower pupils, perhaps, a lilac, apple, or 
poplar leaf; to others a maple, ivy leaf, or a violet, arbutus, 





Fig. 4 


or winter green. Pupils cut free hand, the teacher will still, 
perhaps, cut first, always cutting in one piece. When you 
have obtained one good cutting from each pupil clear the desk 
of all but that one cutting, give fresh paper, perhaps colored 
paper, and allow children to trace their first cutting and cut 
several just alike. Use this for decorations. (Fig. 2.) 

One Thanksgiving a teacher asked the children what they 
would like for Thanksgiving dinner. Fig. 3 is the result. 

We should carefully study action in our pictures. Ask @ 
boy to run around the room; call attention to the bent body, to 
the knees, and the raised foot. If the’teacher cuts first for the 
children, cut the raised foot first, then the”slope of"the b ick, 
and so on, cutting all in one piece, as Fig. 4. 
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To-day the coasting is fine. The sunshine, the sparkling 
snow, the sharp, clear, cold air that makes the blood tingle, 
the long glassy hill slope—all this draws crowds of happy chil- 








Fig. 5 


dren with their hand sleds or their long bobs to enjoy this 
merriest of merry sports. Then when they come into the 
school-room they are quite eager to tell the interested teacher 
all about it. How the hill slopes, how the children look, how 
they ride, some with sled in hand run a little way, then drop on 
one knee; others sit upright; or the long bobs with a half 
dozen or more happy children; perhaps some are hauling the 
sled back for another ride. Have a sled in the room, and 
one or two children to show how they ride, and how different 
positions look. 

Make a plan on the board like Fig. 5. 

Just before Valentine Day the picture, Fig. 6, was obtained. 
We talked about how the boys put valentines under a door, and 


A Review in Phonics 


EmMA G. STEELMAN 


That reviews, tests, examinations, whatever you choose to 
call them, are beneficial rather than pleasurable to students, 
is not more true of other subjects than of phonics in the first 
grades. 

In everything, almost, little children demand by their atten- 
tion, or inattention, and their manner of doing things, the 
ever new and pleasing to keep them working with interest. 
Doubtless many teachers would rather leave out, if they 
could, the tiresome phonetic drills or tests than hear little 
sighs when they take up the cards, or have to “‘nag”’ to make 
the children look at them. 

Miss Weary-of-Old-Things wondered, one Friday after- 
noon, what she could do to make the review a real pleasure 
to her little ones — it seemed to her that she had tried every- 
thing — that there could not be anything “‘new.” Suddenly 
a thought came to her, and if one may judge by the interest 
of her pupils, to say nothing of its success as a test of their 
knowledge and an incentive to the dull ones to do better work, 
it was truly a “bright idea.” 

The sounds were written on slips of paper. A child was 
appointed “‘post-master”’ or “‘post-mistress, with an “‘office”’ 
at the teacher’s desk. Then the children came one by one, 
or in twos, and asked, “Is there any mail for "aad 
(each giving his own name). They were given a ‘“‘letter,” 
a “‘newpaper,” “ postal-card,” or “‘package,” and told to take 
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Fig. 6 


then ran away before the door is opened. One boy said he 
fell down one time as he ran away, which suggestion was used 
for our pictures, as it gave opportunity for the lessons in action. 

Then on comes “kite time,” “skipping the rope,” “ hoop 
time,’’ and so on, each season full of intense interest for the 
children. 


One spring lesson gave Fig. 7. 








For this work, as indeed for all work, we must get the un. 
divided attention, the all-absorbing interest of the children to 
obtain their best work. 

“To let the new life in, we know 
Desire must ope the portals.” 


their ‘‘ mail” home (to their seats) and “open it,” not showing 
it to anyone else. Then, when all had been supplied, the 
teacher went around the room calling on each pupil to hear 
the “news.” (Each child told his sound.) Next, the chil- 
dren “‘mailed” their ‘‘letters” in a box, pretending to have 
written them to friends, and were ready for another call at 
the ‘‘office.” 

But the mails grew heavier (more slips were added to the 
pile at the office) and it became necessary to employ “‘letter- 
carriers,’ the qualification being that the applicants should 
not have failed to read the letters they had received. 

A “‘carrier” was chosen for each two rows of pupils, and 
mail given them by the post-master to deliver, the one who 
finished his round first being promised an extra letter for each 
one in it (to promote quickness). 

Different carriers were selected each time, in order that all 
might have the pleasure who deserved it. 

The children were delighted — enthusiastic — all wanted 
to be post-master or carrier, so were very anxious to be able 
to read their “‘letters’” — the slow ones were stimulated to 
action, and there was a happy time in general. And is not 
a teacher well rewarded for a little thought and trouble, per- 
haps, by the bright eyes and glowing faces that prove the 
interest of her pupils, and their pleasure in their work ? 


A kindergartner took her pupils in the country. During their 
rambles they met a cow. One little one who had never seen a cow 
examined it carefully, then said: “Please, Miss Brown, why does it 
wear its handle bars on its head ?”’ 
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Sketches of Great Inventors I 


For the Little Children 
Eli Whitney 
A TEACHER 


(The teacher who undertakes to teach the cotton-gin should have 
pictures of cotton fields, bolls of cotton in various stages of growth, a 
liking for her subject, and a good fund of imagination, to undertake it. 
If any of these are lacking, better wait till they are obtained —THE 
EDITOR) 

WONDER if any of these children ever saw a cotton field ? 
| We cannot raise cotton in this climate, because it is so 

cold, but down in the beautiful southland of our own 

country, where the birds go in the winter, there are great 
numbers of cotton fields. Here is a picture of one in blossom, 
and here is a truly cotton plant for you to see. You did not 
know that cotton grew in pods like this, did you? It is very 
wonderful, and how you would love to go and see the fields 
and pick this cotton out of the pods (bolls) yourselves. 

The blossoms of the plant are pale yellow, and the flower 
looks something like our morning-glories. 

When the pods are full of this white cotton the field looks 
like popcorn with the kernels all popped out white. Cotton 
grows on a small shrub from eighteen to twenty-four inches 
high. Can you hold your hands about that distance from 
the floor and imagine how high it is? Let us try. 

It is hard work to pick cotton, but the negro people of the 
South can pick it a good deal faster than we could. They 
fill big baskets with the cotton and carry it off on their heads, 
and the little negro children can play about the fields or pick 
the cotton, too, if they are old enough. 

Now after this cotton is picked, what is the next thing to 
be done with it? I want some one to come up and feel this 
boll of cotton that I have, and see what they find. Yes, 
little hard seeds. 

Now these had to be all taken out before the cotton could 
be made into cloth. Did you know that little waist you have 
on, and most of your underclothes, were made from cotton 
that looked just like this once? How many knew that? 

How do you suppose the cotton pickers used to get these 
seeds out? They sat on the ground in a circle and took out 
the black seeds with their fingers. Let us try to do it. How 
they stick! Hard work, isn’t it? Well, it was such slow 
work that the owners of these cotton fields didn’t see how 
they could make much money out of this cotton plant. If 
there was only some way by which these seeds could be re- 
moved without taking so much time. 

A person who finds out new ways of doing things is called 
an inventor. If there could only be an inventor who would 
find some way to get the seeds out of the cotton! 

Well, somebody was coming to do it, but they didn’t know 
it. 

In the northern part of our country, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, a little boy was growing up (one hundred and thirty 
years ago) who was to be the great inventor to show the world 
how to get seeds out of cotton. His name was Eli Whitney. 
He was a poor little farmer’s boy. His father had a work- 
shop full of tools, and little Eli used to go in there and try to 
use the tools after he had come home from school, and helped 
his father and mother by doing the “chores.”” Do you know 
what the farmers call chores? Helping take care of the cattle 
and horses, bringing in wood for mother, and such things. 

Eli became very fond of tools and tried to make things. 
One day his father went away from home and was told, on 
his return, that his little boy had been trying to make a fiddle; 
and the fiddle made pretty good music, too. People brought 
him violins to mend after this. 

Eli’s father had a watch, and how the little fellow did want 
to see the inside of it! One Sunday when the family were 
getting ready to go to church, Eli saw that his father was 
going to leave the watch at home. He must see it — so he 


did something which was very wrong to get the chance. 
He pretended to be sick, so he could stay at home from church 
and see the watch. 

He was alone at last on that Sunday. How carefully 
he took the watch down and looked inside at the wheels. 
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How wonderful the machinery was that made the steady 
tick-tick! 

Before he hardly knew it himself he had taken the watch 
all to pieces, and then he became frightened. What should 
he do if he could not put it together again? But he did put 
it together all right, which was a most remarkable thing. 
But he was born with this great power of understanding 
machinery, and he was to do such a great work for the world, 
though he did not know anything about it yet. 

When he was about fifteen years old, a great war broke out 
and they needed a great many nails. So he made nails and 
made a lot of money. He also made long pins for fastening 
ladies’ bonnets; and he made knife blades, too. All this 
time he attended district school when he could. He was 
very fond of arithmetic. 

When he was nineteen years old he determined to get a 
college education, and he entered Yale College when he was 
twenty-three. After he had finished his college course he 
was engaged to teach in a family in Georgia. But a dis- 
appointment met him there and he had no place to live. 

Just then he had the great good fortune to meet a good 
lady, Mrs. Greene, whose husband had been a brave general 
in the army. She invited him to her home, for he had no 
friends in the South and no money. 

One day some Southern gentlemen came to visit Mrs. 
Greene, and saw Mr. Whitney. They told of the trouble 
there was to get the seeds from the cotton. They said if this 
could be done, the South would become very rich in raising 
cotton. 

Mrs. Greene said: “I know who can help you. 
Mr. Whitney. He can make anything.” 

Mr. Whitney had never seen cotton nor the seed, but he 
found some, and began thinking about it. He had poor tools 
and no wire; so he had to make his own wire. Then began 
the clinking and hammering in the workshop where Mr. 
Whitney was trying to find out how to get the seeds out of 
cotton. 

By and by the machine was finished, and it was a great 
success. It could clear the cotton of more seeds in a day 
than a man could do in months. The machine dragged the 
seeds out of the cotton and did not hurt the cotton at all. 

Great crowds came to see it. But —sad to tell — one 
night a thief broke in and stole the machine! A sad, sad thing. 
Now other machines to do this same work began to spring 
up on all sides, but they were not good ones like Mr. Whit- 
ney’s. All this discouraged the great inventor, and he fell 
ill. The very people who were making money out of his 
invention did not stand by him. 

The name of the machine invented by Mr. Whitney is 
called the cotton-gin, which is a short name for cotton-engine. 

It was a great wrong to Mr. Whitney that he could not have 
been treated with the justice and kindness that he deserved 
from those whom he had helped so greatly. But the whole 
world knows now that Eli Whitney was one of the greatest 
inventors that ever lived. 


Here is 


Getting Ready 


Have you ever tried an exercise in getting ready? If you 
have not, just go at it at once. Children will dawdle, and 
of all things a dawdler is the least wanted in this world’s work. 
I keep hammering away all day long on the necessity of being 
brisk, and one of the means which I use to secure this brisk- 
ness is my exercise in getting ready. Sometimes I have the 
pupils take out every single thing that is in their desks while 
I count ten. ‘Then when the school utensils are piled on the 
outside I give a signal that they are to be put away just as 
quickly as possible with as little confusion as possible. At 
first the exercise was a perfect failure. The noise of dropping 
pencils, books, and boxes was deafening, but I persisted, and 
now I am proud of their speed. I vary this getting ready 
exercise by having them see how quickly they can put on 
their wraps and rubbers. This, too, at first was a failure, 
but now the wraps go on with amazing speed. I hope scores 
of other teachers will try it. — Belle Payne 
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Autumn 
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The Fairy Potters 
ANNIE L. LANEY 


Some day I am going to publish a book, “How to be 
Happy Though a Teacher.” How many of you will sub- 
scribe for it? In the meantime, I am trying to live up to the 
ideal of my embryo manuscript. 

Well, in the first place, my thirty children and I live in a 
cosy little room, sunny and bright. We have very little 
“bric-a-debris” about for small feet to trip over, and the 
furniture is decidedly not of “Chippendale” manufacture. 
But it need not be. In our home at will a fairy godmother 
enters and presto! all is delight. Would we like a royal 
palace for the Prince’s ball? Must Cinderella have a train 
three yards long? Very well—be it so. And it is so. If 
your heart has never thrilled with the sense of your magnifi- 
cence as you have glided princess-like over the floor with an 
embroidered velvet train made of your mother’s old shawl 
you will not understand — but if you have done so you can 
tentatively finger your diamond necklace as you converse in 
honeyed tones with your stalwart Prince — three feet tall 
at most —and the dingiest room may becomea stately palace — 
But I digress. 

I simply want to tell you about our wonderful table. In 
the first place it is hand-made, “Roycroft,” you know. 
Freddie Reed, aged six, made it of an oblong piece of board 
to which he attached four sticks, one at each corner. When 
he brought it to school one afternoon and gingerly placed it 
on the floor beside my desk, the whole school as one man rose 
up and called him blessed. For henceforth might not the 
lady-doll visitors be entertained in a fitting manner with after- 
noon tea in small cups? Yes, why not? No reason what- 
ever only that the small cups were not forthcoming. And 
now a happy thought! Here is a chance to make that dreaded 
clay lesson “one grand, sweet song.” 

“How would you like to make plates and cups and saucers 
for the tea-table, children?” How would they like it? 
Listen to the gurgling in their throats; watch them rub them- 
selves down as though you were about to show them the secret 
entrance to a lollypop mine. Well, let me pass over such dull 
happenings as reading and kindred ills till the happy moment 
arrives when the clay is before them. Listen to the thumping 
of the little potters. See Tommy scowl as he gouges out a 
hole in a clay ball for his cup. O, fearfully and wonderfully 
made is this beloved crockery. How Minnie’s eyes glow 
with artistic pride as I carefully lift her treasure from her 
desk and show it to the admiring multitude. Another cup 
and saucer! A plate! Lo and behold —a basket of choice 


fruit has sprung up beneath the nimble fingers of these master- 
magicians. 

At last the wondrous work is finished —a half dozen 
“beautiful” cups and saucers, several tempting baskets of 
fruit and dishes of bonbons galore stand in glad array on 
their proud owners’ desks. And now the happy moment 
has arrived when the table may be laid — but alas! where 
is the cloth to grace this festive board? A large sheet of 
drawing paper, a pair of scissors and, in a trice, Ivy has pro- 
duced a wonderful fringed affair fit to grace the table of a 
queen. 

The cloth is laid and all is ready, but Minnie, the beauty- 
lover, thinks the dishes should not be put on until a bouquet 
of flowers has been arranged in the centre. So Teacher 
produces a little shallow dish, a present from one of her youth- 
ful admirers, and Minnie chooses what she pleases from the 
desk. Watch her as she daintily selects a few bits of fern 
and two or three tiny sprays of red berries. And now the 
cups and saucers, the plates, the fruits and candies. O, gaze, 
ye dolls, and feast your eyes! In what epicurean delights 
may ye not revel in days to come? 

And the little workers? Flushed and breathless with the 
glory of achievement they gaze on the work of their hands 
and breathe softly lest harm come to their treasure, for, 
though beautiful, it is wobbly in the extreme. 

And, now, “good-night,” dear hearts. Sweet dreams of 
fairy china and dolls that laugh and play. The dull world 
thinks you are simply children going home from school, but 
You and I know better. 


A September Finger Play 
BERTHA E. BusH 
The fleecy clouds float slowly by ' 
Across the blue September sky; 
The birds fly swiftly to and fro; 
On longer journeys soon they'll go;* 
The school-bell rings; with laugh and shout, 
The boys and girls come trooping out; * 
Vacation’s over with its fun;® ‘ 
September’s here and school’s begun.’ 
1 Raise arms high and let the hands move very slowly from right 
to left to imitate the passing clouds. 
Hands move swiftly about for birds. 
Point toward the south. 
Imitate the pulling of the bell-rope. 
Let fingers scamper over the desk showing how the children run. 


Shake heads solemnly. 
Smile and clap hands. 


“SOU Ww Wd 
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Stories from the Land of 
Never Never Il 


Mistress Mary’s Party 
KE. M. JOLLIE 


‘Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow ? 
With silver bells and cockle shells, 

And pretty maids all in a row.” 


The sun was just peeping over the purple hills of the Land 
of Never Never. Already the cock — you remember the 
cock that ‘‘crowed in the morn” — well, that same cock, 
for he lived on Mistress Mary’s farm, had crowed and crowed 
to awaken Mary. And why do you suppose he had been so 
anxious to awaken her? Why, because to-day Mary was to 
have a great big party, for she had invited everybody from 
the Land of Never Never to spend the day with her. 

Do you know there is one queer thing about the people 
who live over beyond the purple hills, and that is that they 
never grow any older. 

For years, and years, and years they have always been the 
same age, and for years and years and years to come they 
always will be. 

Baby Bunting will always be a baby; the old woman who 
lived in a shoe will always be an old woman; and Bo-Peep 
will always be a little girl. 

Ah! it must be a wonderful thing to live in the beautiful 
Land of Never Never over beyond the high purple hills, to 


never grow any older, and to have happy times forever and. 


ever. 
“My garden is in such fine condition,” Mistress Mary had 
said to her maids, who lived with her on her farm, “‘that I 





think I will have a big party and ask all the people of Never 
Never to it. And I will have the party last a whole day.” 

Then all of the maids smiled out of their china blue eyes, 
and nodded their yellow curly heads at exactly the same time. 

And indeed Mistress Mary might well be proud of her 
garden, with its hundreds and hundreds of roses and pansies 
and verbenas and hollyhocks and other flowers. Mary loved 
all of the flowers, but best of all, she loved the tall, stately 
lilies, which looked like silvery white bells. 

Who knows — indeed I think it most likely true, myself — 
that at night, when the fairies who had been hiding in the 
flowers all day, stepped out, the lily bells made sweet tinkling 
music for them, in order that they might dance the hours 
away. 

The beds were separated by rows of little cockle shells 
which the waves had tossed up to Mary. 

Was there ever a more delightful place for a party than 
Mistress Mary’s farm, for this farm was always in spick span 
order. 

The prim little barns and sheds were painted with the 
brightest of colors and these buildings always shone as if 
they were freshly varnished. 

The walks were of white gravel, and the grass and bushes 
and trees were of the greenest green to be found anywhere. 
All of the trees, even the fruit trees, were trimmed closely and 
were pointed at the top. 

As for the house itself, why, that was the cutest and prettiest 
and quaintest house in the Land of Never Never. The wit- 
dows had tiny diamond-shaped panes of glass in them, and 
all over the roof were peaks and turrets and towers springing 
up in the queerest places. All of the upper windows opened 
on to little balconies. As for the rooms, there were almost 
too many to count. 

The “Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe” down the road 
wished every time she came to the farm (and that was often, 
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because she had to come for milk and eggs to feed all of those 
children of hers), that she had just such a house. ‘“ For then,”’ 
she said, ‘‘my children wouldn’t be forever tumbling over 
the edge of the house and hurting themselves.” 

As for the color of the house, no one knew what it was, for 
the little place was just wrapped up in honeysuckle vines, 
where a hundred humming-birds, at least, had built their 
nests 

In Mary’s stables and pens were horses and cows and pigs, 
which would have made you laugh, I know, for they looked 
as stiff as if they were made of wood, and their little black, 
beady eyes looked straight at you. 

The sheep were the cunningest little woolly things, with 
wreaths of flowers around their necks, and great blue bows 
on them. 

The men and boys who had charge of the stables and pens 
and sheds looked wooden, too, and their clothes were always 
new and shiny looking. 

Now I am going to tell you what I think. You know that 
at Christmas time when the stores are full of toys, that we see 
boxes of toy farms with trees and buildings and animals in 
them. 

Now at one time, I know, because I have read it in a book, 
Santa Claus went to visit Mother Goose, and she, showing 
him the sights of Never Never, took him to Mistress Mary’s 
farm. ‘Then he, never having seen anything so cute and 
dainty as that farm, went home and made some toy ones 
just like it, which, I am sure, was a very good thing, for the 
boys and girls have been enjoying them ever since. 

But all of this time Mary and her little maids have been 
bustling about and are now ready to receive the guests. 

Pale green muslin gowns have they, all sprinkled with little 
bunches of yellow flowers. ‘The dresses are quaint and old- 
fashioned, with long skirts and very short waists, and as for 
hats, well, they were great broad-brimmed hats trimmed with 
buttercups. ‘They wear hats because Mistress Mary’s parties 
are always out-of-door parties. 

Mary and her maids stood at the door and greeted the 
visitors, who said, instead of “‘ How-do-you-do,”’ 


‘Mistress Mary quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow ?” 


and Mary, with a prim little courtesy, would answer, thinking 
of the lilies, 
“With silver bells and cockle shells 
And pretty maids all in a row.” 


The first guests to come were the Queen of Hearts and 
King Cole, and they were seated in a state chariot drawn by 
the “‘king’s horses,” which were as white as snow, and famous 
in story as the horses which had tried to mend Humpty- 
Dumpty. 

“My dear,”’ said the Queen to Mary, when Mary had told 
her how nicely the garden was growing, “‘here is a package 
of my famous tarts. Oh dear, such a time as I have had 
with them. 

“When I go to parties I always like to carry something, 
and you know that tarts are my specialty. Well, I had them 
cooling by the window when that horrid Knave of Hearts 
stole them all. 

“Fortunately the King was near and got them back again, 
so here they are safe and sound.” 

“T rather think the Knave will steal no more tarts,” said 
King Cole, chuckling, for he was a merry old soul. “I pun- 
ished him well. By the way, I brought my three fiddlers 
along. I thought we might have some music.” 

“Good!” cried Tom the Piper’s Son, who had just come in. 
“I have my pipe, too. I knew music would be welcome. 
The Banbury Cross old lady always expects music. She’s 
coming, for I met her down the road on her cock-horse. 
She’s dressed all up for the party, even to bells on her toes.” 

“Run, Tom, and turn Peter White the right way,” laughed 
Mary. ‘How many times must I tell him not to follow his 
hose, for it’s crooked.”” And Tom ran off singing: 


‘*Peter White will ne’er go right; 
Would you know the reason why ? 
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He follows his nose where’er he goes, 
And that stands all awry.” 


After that Mary was busy receiving, for the visitors came 
thick and fast. 

There was Mother Goose and her son Jack, and there 
was Polly Flinders, who had to come with a hole in her new 
dress, where she had sat in front of the fire and burned it 
while she was warming her toes. Bo-Peep and Mary and 
her little lamb came in together, and they entertained the 
visitors with stories of their trials with their sheep, for Bo- 
Peep didn’t want to lose hers and they were always running 
away, and Mary couldn’t make hers stay at home and had 
had to bring it to the party. Jack and Jill came hand in 
hand, for they were always together. 

The four little pigs — one was sulky and stayed at home — 
and the black sheep who owned the bags of wool, happened 
to go by, and Mary invited them in. 

Curly-Locks and Miss Muffett came together. ‘‘No spi- 
ders here, dear,” said Mistress Mary, smiling, as Miss Muffett 
looked quickly around, for she was terribly afraid of spiders. 

And there were ever so many other people there. If you 
want to know just who, you look over the list in the Mother 
Goose book, which is really an autograph album, and you 
will find all of their names in it. 

As for the dresses and suits, no one could possibly describe 
them, so pretty and quaint were they. If you had been there, 
you would have known in a minute which person was which, 
for they all looked as if they had just stepped out of a picture 
book. 

When they had all arrived, the farm and gardens were in 
spected and admired, and by that time dinner was served. 

What did they have? Of course you want to know. So 
would I, and so I will tell you. 

Well, they had roast beef, brought by the little pig. Wasn't 
it fortunate that Mary had seen him passing? Then they 
had pickled peppers which Peter Piper picked, and vegetables 
fresh from Mary’s own garden. ‘They had tarts — you know 
where they came from — and pies sent by Simple Simon’s 
pie man. 

Handy Andy had brought as much plum cake and sugar 
candy as he could carry. When the cake gave out Baby 
Bunting had the baker man run home after some of the hun- 
dred and one pat-a-cakes which he had baked for the 
baby. 

The milk was so creamy and yellow that Jack Horner 
asked Mary if she fed her cows on buttercups; but we shall 
never know, for just at that moment one of Mary’s maids 
carried a huge pie to King Cole,who sat at the end of the 
table. 

‘Cut it,” said Mary, looking very mysterious, for she had 
planned a surprise. 

The king opened it, and guess what happened — out flew 
four and twenty blackbirds, and they all began to sing at one 
time. Wasn’t that a fine surprise even for a king? 

After dinner Mother Goose asked riddles. ‘These riddles 
were years and years and years old, and everybody knew the 
answers, but that was all the more fun, for they didn’t have 
to think at all, and after such a dinner thinking was out of 
the question, you know. 

Mother Goose asked the riddles about Humpty-Dumpty, 
and Nancy Etticote, and Thirty White Horses, and If all the 
World were Apple Pie, and As I was Going to St. Ives, and 
all of the rest. 

The children would make believe think and then all answer 
together. It was great fun. 

Then Tommy Tucker sang. He had a remarkable voice 
for a small boy, and the fiddlers and Tom the Piper’s Son 
played. 

Ah! who wouldn’t be a guest at Mary’s garden party over 
the purple hills in the Land of Never Never, doing all of these 
nice things! 

Before the party broke up, Mother Hubbard told the story 
of her dog and the empty cupboard. 

For that story you will have to wait until next time. But 
one thing I will tell you and that is this, he was the most 
wonderful dog that ever lived. I know, for I have heard all 
about him, 
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After Vacation 


The purple asters fringe the lanes, 
The big brown bees are humming; 

From sunny fields the robins sing, 
“Work is coming, coming! 

Work is coming, coming! oh! 
Work is coming, coming!” 

From sunny fields the robins sing, 
“Work is coming, coming!” 


But back to school we gladly go, 
Though idle bees are humming; 
The boys and girls are glad to know 
Work is coming, coming! 

Work is coming, coming! oh! 
Work is coming, coming! 

With merry hearts we gayly sing, 
“Work is coming, coming!”’—Sel. 


The Story of a River 
Mary F. Munro 


NCE upon a time, after a summer shower, a little 

QO pool of water found itself in a tiny hollow under a 

rocky ledge. It was such a tiny cup that a thirsty 

robin might have drained it dry. The raindrops tin- 

kled over the rocks and dripped from the wet ferns and moss, 

and soon the little pool brimmed over, and a tiny rill no larger 

than your little finger trickled over the edge of the rocky cup, 
and that is how a great river was born into the world. 

It trickled over the rocks—alone at first—although soon it 
found another little rill with whom it joined hands and they 
tumbled over the rocks together as if they were trying to see 
who could get down first. The little rill was now as large as 
your arm, and after it met two or three other little rills that 
had come down the ledges by different ways, it became a rivu- 
let, so wide that the little field mouse dared nct leap across. 
At the bottom of the rocky ledge, the rivulet found itself in a 
sloping meadow; and here it slipped around a clump of grass 
where a meadow lark had hidden its nest, and there around a 
bunch of daisies. Water beetles darted across it, and a blue 
dragon fly poised above it. Here a gray rabbit bounded over, 
and, in a quiet spot, a bobolink took a bath and sang a joyous 
song. Every little while a tinkling voice would cry, “I am 
coming too! Wait for me,” and another little rill would slip 
through the grasses to join and race along with the other water 
drop people; so, at the farther side of the meadow, where the 
rivulet entered the green shades of a wood, it had grown to be 
a brook. 

Here in its shadowy pools, crimson spotted brook trout 
swam about or hid among its stones; and, here too, it met 
other brooks and streams, so that it came out of the forest 
wider and stronger than when it entered, and now it heard 
itself called “Stony Creek.” “Hurry! O hurry!” cried a 
newcomer who had joined it at the edge of the forest, ‘‘let us 
get to the old gray mill and make the mossy wheels turn around; 
the raindrops say that is such fun.” So they hurried to the 
old mill and when they saw it, the creek spread out into a 
great pond back of the mill. It sent the mill wheel turning 
over, and laughed to hear it creak and rumble. Then it went 
over the mill dam with a cheerful splash and found itself called 
“Stony River.” 

It grew wider and deeper every mile; it wound through 
meadows where the cattle came to stand in the cool water under 
the shade of the trees on its banks. It rippled past farm- 
houses surrounded with orchards and green fields, and where 
on summer evenings after their day’s work was over, the boys 
came to splash and swim in its clear depths. It slipped past 
villages and under bridges; it turned more millwheels and 
wherever it saw it could bring help or refreshment it stayed to 
do so—from giving a drink to a thirsty shepherd’s dog to turn- 
ing the wheels of huge factories, bearing boats on its mighty 
current, or refreshing a parched city in midsummer heat with 
its life-giving waters. 

‘“‘Why do we always hurry?” it asked one day of a river 
larger and older than itself who had joined it. “Do you not 
know? Have the raindrops not told you?” replied the other 
river. ‘We are going to our Father, the Ocean, the Father 
of all waters. Some day we shall hear his voice and his voice 
is like no other, and all that we can do here to help will be as 
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nothing to what we can do when we live with him. Let us 
hurry!” So they rushed on, many streams in one, bringing 
health and prosperity to a great nation, but always traveling 
toward the Father of all the waters. 

One day the river heard a sound different from all sounds it 
had ever heard before. It was the sound of millions of water 
voices chanting a deep, joyous song. ‘Oh! oh!” it cried 
“what is that? what isthat?” “It is the voice of our Father 
replied the great river. ‘He is sending his messengers ie 
meet us.” “Something pushes me back! I cannot go!” 
cried the little river. ‘It is the tide,” said the great river, 
“Tt has come to meet us, and when it returns we will go with 
it. There we will mount upon waves high as the hills, and 
go down to depths deeper than earth’s valleys. We will go 
to the waters of the North, where huge whales live, and ice- 
bergs drift and the northern lights are dancing; we will go to 
the warm seas of the south, where coral islands rise, and the 
air is fragrant with balm, and all that we have ever seen or 
done will be as nothing to what we can do there!” Soon the 
tide turned and the rivers moved out to the sea. 

People on the shore heard a great thundering and booming 
of the waters, as the waves rolled up on the sands, and sprang, 
white crested, high in the air, as if millions of white fingers 
beckoned, and millions of water voices welcomed with a 
mighty song the rivers that had come so far from the hills to 
live with their Father, the Ocean. 


Big Examples for Second Grade 


Small children enjoy work which looks like what their 
elders do, andlit*is"possible to give second grade or even first 
grade pupils tasks to perform which will specially gratify 
this desire. ‘There should be no reasons required and care 
should be taken not to admit insurmountable difficulties. 
The great length of the task is, under these circumstances, 
its chief commendation in the eyes of the child. The first 
big examples should have no carrying in them. When carry- 
ing is introduced later on there should be no instance in 
which two carryings come in adjoining columns. 

1 Add 31241232, 24110121 and 23412012. 

Add 14621, 21012, 31232 and 20012. 
Add 223344, 334422 and 442233. 
Add 123321, 234432 and 321123. 
Add 102030, 405040, 302010 and III1iit. 
234013201 X 2. 
Divide 8406242208 by 2. 
Divide 930603906 by 3. 
g Multiply 203102301032 by 3. 

Io 9640217358 — 4240116125. 

Ir 40692753769 — 20431641333. 

I2 927641032 — 725120012. 

I3 320120340123 X 2. 

14 21023331220122 X 3. 

15 Add 20176, 34102, 23201 and tortor. 

16 Add 332211, 102030, 302010 and 112233. 

17 Divide 8080408 by 4. 

18 Divide 2604824 by 2. 

19 Divide 60309963 by 3. 

20 3240124334 X 2. 

21 332012210233 X 3. 

22 10203040403020I X 2. 

23 333222000111222333 X 3. 

24 90672437642 — 40130421341. 

25 233445566778899 — 111221133114455. 

It is not expected that a class will work all these examples 
in succession, but occasionally several may be given by way 
of diversion. The tendency to make the work difficult and 
to “compel pupils to think” is to be resisted. Let this work 
be done for sport and to fill in some time which is available 
for something out of the ordinary.—School Weekly 
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An Animated Compass 


A teacher in giving a lesson on a chicken asked: 

“How many toes has a chicken and which way do they point?” 

One little girl answered: “Four; three point north and one pol nt 
south.” — The¥Little; Chronicle 
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Garden Products 


MInnNIE B. LINN 


First Trace or hektograph the vegetable to be used on any 
white unruled paper. Have pupils color these. 

Second Make a number of cardboard outline patterns of 
vegetable. With a ruler divide these into two equal parts, 
from end to end. (This applies only to vegetables having 
equal sides, as the beet, carrot, etc.) In this way you will 
have twice as many patterns as before. 





The beet 


If the vegetable has leaves, these may be omitted from the 
pattern. Pass one of the half patterns to each-pupil, and have 
the outside outline traced. Have the half-pattern turned over 
carefully (keeping ends even), and the opposite outline traced. 

(Patterns may be used a number of times.) 

If vegetable has leaves, have pupils draw them in soft out- 
line. Color leaves green and vegetable according to the color 
of the dress which nature gives it. When colored, these may 
be cut out on the outline and pinned to a tape, which is sus- 
pended across the room. Or they may be placed against the 
wall on a ledge. 





Potato 


If you do not wish to have them cut out, have pupils use 
great care in coloring the outline, so as to have smooth out- 
lines. Use a curved stroke in coloring. 

Draw tiny brown rootlets. 

Third Sewing cards. Use a cardboard pattern for tracing 
outline of vegetable. Holes for the needle may be pricked 
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about one-fourth of an inch apart. Leaves and rootlets may 
be added if desired. 

Fourth Have pupils draw the outlines of vegetables from 
— When the forms are good, allow pupils to color 
them. 


A Teacher's Set of Cards for 
Beginners 
RosE Batt, Chicago 


These cards are the words of “The Holton Primer,” ar- 
ranged numerically in the same order as the stories.in the 
book. - They contain the new words of each successive story. 
They are large enough to be seen by the entire class. 


METHOD OF PRESENTATION 


The teacher chooses the words of the new story. For 
example, page 6. She finds all the cards numbered “6.” 
The children have the books opened at the same page and 
judging from the picture are able to answer the teacher’s 
questions. The teacher —‘“Our to-day’s lesson will be 
about a (holds up the card) ‘Baby.’’’ The little girl in the 
picture says (card) ‘See (card) the (card) kitty.” Some of 
these words having been used in the previous lesson. 
Teacher — “What else do you think the little girl says?” 
Pupil —“ The kitty is black.” The teacher holds up the 
cards containing the different words used by the pupils. 
Teacher —“ This card says ‘black.’ Find the word on the 
page.”’ She repeats this with every word used. Then the 
teacher, holding up these cards, lets the children find these 
words on other pages. 

Next follows a rapid drill of all the words several times and 
finally they read the sentences in the book. She presents 
each new lesson in the same way. 

Review each day’s set of cards daily for a week or more, 
just letting the children in concert, or in the order in which 
they sit, pronounce the words; or letting two compete for 
rapidity. 

The first forty cards are arranged so that games may be 
played with them. 

1 Teacher holds up the card and gives it to the first child 
who can read it. After they have all been distributed the 
teacher calls out one of the words, or gives the first sound of 
one (phonetics), and the child or children who have that word 
or words runs to the front and holds it or them up before the 
class. 

2 The children stand before the class each holding one 
word. Teacher or pupil tells a story using these words. The 
child holding the particular word used raises it higher, or 
turns about, or some pupil points out each word used. This 
brings about constant repetition of the words. 

3 Let children give the first sound of each word every 
day (phonetics). 

4 Teacher stands the cards on chalk trough in combi- 
nation, so as to form a sentence. Then rapidlychanges the 
nouns, or verbs, or adjectives. 

5 These cards may also be used for visualizing or for 
spelling lessons. 

6 For seat work the teacher can make a sentence out of 
the cards and direct*children to print it. 


ADVANTAGES, ETC. 


Advantages of this method of teaching reading: 

Saves writing or printing on board. 

Saves chalk, dust and time. 

Class may remain at seats during recitation. 

Children learn words of lesson without memorizing the 
story. 

The cards being in the hands of the teacher only, can be 
used from one year to another. 


Crushed, but not Broken 


““What is an ellipse?” asked the drawing teacher. 


“Tt is a circle that has been stepped on,” answered Jane. ’ 
. — Little Chronicle 
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Language in First and Second 
Primary Grades 
Minneapolis 
EUGENIA KIMBALL, Minneapolis, Minn. 


OMETHING helpful in language for the readers of 
S PRIMARY EDUCATION, says the Editor. 
What shall it be? It shall be something which has 
been found helpful and practical in teaching little 
children to gain correct habits of speech. 

The subject of language in the first and second grades is 
so general, so much depends upon the class of children taught, 
the material at hand, the personal likes and dislikes of the 
individual teacher, that it is impossible to outline the work 
definitely. 

The language of the child is that of habit. He cannot 
understand the application of a law, consequently correct 
expression and not grammatical construction is the end to be 
attained in all lower grade work. 

Upon entering school the child is confronted by many new 
conditions to which he must adapt himself and language 
lessons furnish excellent opportunities for removing timidity 
and making it possible for the child to quickly adjust himself 
to the community conditions. 

Definiteness must characterize all language teaching. 
Too often we hear it said by the primary teacher, “Oh! 
What shall I do to-day? I guess I shall let them do this, that, 
or the other thing.” Unfocused energy has never accom- 
plished results and never will. Teachers must know what 
they wish to accomplish along language lines, and then set 
about in a purposeful, definite way to obtain practical results. 

First lessons in language should be based upon action 
work. Their purpose is to teach and establish correct forms 
of speech. 

AcTION WoRK 


1 Teacher tells a child to perform an action, as “ Ring the 
bell.” He performs the action, returns to his seat and says 
in a clear, distinct tone, “I rang the bell.”” The teacher 
then calls upon different children to tell what was done, as 
“John rang the bell.” The teacher then questions a number 
of children in the following way, in order to bring out different 
expressions concerning the same fact. “John, who was it 
that rang the bell?” John replies, “It was I who rang the 
bell.”” Teacher — “Who was it that rang the bell, Mary?” 
Mary ‘replies, “It was John who rang the bell.” Other 
responses come: “It was a little boy who rang the bell.” 
“Tt was a little boy with a white waist and blue necktie who 
rang the bell.” 

Teacher then explains that the little boy who rang the bell 
is a stranger. They do not know his name, but they wish to 
know who rang the bell. A child then says, “It was he who 
rang the bell. It was she who rang the bell.” 

Many actions may be performed and statements made 
concerning them in a very short time. 

2 Teacher calls upon two children to perform an action 
and state what they did. Teacher questions Alice: ‘Who 
was it thatatethe candy, Alice?” Alice replies, “It was John 
and I who ate the candy.” ‘Teacher then calls upon other 
children to perform actions, state what they did, and by 
whom it was done. Continue this work until it becomes 
natural for the children to say: “It was you and I who cleaned 
the boards.” “It was Alice and I whoranarace.” “It was 
she and I who played ball.” 

3 Teacher calls upon a number of children to perform 
an action as, “Break the crayon.” ‘Teacher then explains 
that so many names cannot be remembered, but there is a way 
to express it, and then the responses come: “It was we who 
broke the crayon.” “It was the boys and girls who broke 
the crayon.” “It was the children who broke the crayon,” 
and finally a response by one who was not of the number: 
“Tt was they who broke the crayon.” 

As soon as possible write the words and sentences upon the 
board, and use them as suggested. Review old ones and add 
new ones each day. 
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Have the actions performed quickly and insist upon the 
statements being made in a clear, distinct tone of voice. 
Put the red apple into the basket. 
Show me a picture painted by Millet. 
Draw a vertical line on the front board. 
Tell me your father’s name or occupation. 
Stand in the northeast corner of the room, and recite your 


favorite poem. 
Sing ** America.” 
Come to me. 
Squeeze your sponge. 
Speak to a blue-eyed girl. 
Whistle softly. 
Feed the chicks. 
Bite the apple. 
Tear the paper. 
Drive a nail. 
Fly far, far away. 
Hide your hands. 
Catch the ball. 
Bounce the ball. 
Go to sleep. 
Blow the horn. 
Drink some water. 
Throw a kiss to me. 
Hold up your pencils. 
Tell a story. 
Show me a beautiful flower. 
Open the door. 
Touch your eyes. 
Play peek-a-boo. 
Wash your face. 


Run Jump 
Skip Kat 
Hop Meow 
Buzz Quack 
Climb Clap 
Sit Sing 
Blow Growl 
Whistle Sleep 
Laugh Listen 
March Swim 
Walk Whisper 


Say “ Good-morning”’ to me 
Ring the bell. 

Bring me your tablet. 
Salute the flag. 

Choose your favorite color. 
Call the chicks. 

Write your name. 
Break the crayon. 

Eat some candy. 

Jump over the fence. 
Find the doll. 

Run to the window. 
Beat the drum. 

Shake your hands. 
Strike the triangle. 
Give me an orange. 
Throw the ball to Alice 
Recite a poem. 

Swing the basket. 
Smell the flower. 

Wave the flag. 

Drive a tack. 

Shake the rattle. 


I ly 
Drink 
Bark 
Peep 
Stand 
Hide 
Whirl 
Cry 
Count 
Bow 


When the children have learned a number of action words 
and sentences use the following exercise: 


Play you are a baby. 
Clap your hands. 
Play peek-a-boo. 


Cry hard. 
Shake the rattle. 
Go to sleep. 


Have a child perform the actions and then state what he 
did, as, “I played I was a baby.” “TI cried hard, clapped 
my hands, shook the rattle, played peek-a-boo, and went to 


sleep.” 


SUGGESTIVE EXAMPLES 


Play you are the wind. 
Blow off Clara’s hat. 
Turn the wheel. 


Play you are a milkman. 
Drive to a white house. 
Pour out a quart of milk. 


Play you are a soldier. 
Get your gun. 
Wave it. 


Dry the clothes. 
Shake a tall tree. 
Make a kite fly high. 


Hitch your horses. 
Ring the bell. 
Drive on. 


Put on your red cap. 
Carry “Old Glory.” 
March away. 


REPRODUCTION STORIES 


The reproduction of stories has ever been a bugbear to 
the primary teacher, because it has been possible to get only 
a limited number in the room who would even try to repro- 
duce them. There are two reasons for this: First, the 
stories themselves; second, the length of the stories. It is 
quite impossible to find suitable stories for reproduction, and 
it therefore devolves upon the teacher to adapt her own stories. 
These stories should be short and childlike; they should 
contain a few desirable vocabulary words, vivid mind pic- 
tures, and opportunity for feeling and expression. 
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SUGGESTIVE STORIES 
Rose found a dear little robin with a broken wing. She kept it and 
cared for it very tenderly. One morning she found the little robin was 
well, so she opened the window and said: “Fly little bird! Fly far, 
far away!” ‘That was a happy day for the little robin. 


[om and Mary went out on the pond to fish. ‘They sat very still 
in their little boat a long, long time. Tom held the fish-pole and at 
last he felt something heavy at the end of the pole. He was sure he 
had a large fish, so he drew in the line very carefully and up came — 
What do you think? Not even a little fish; only an old shoe! 


September 


Begin the action work as has been outlined in the preceding 


pages. Tell many beautiful stories. Teach September 
memory gems. Give suitable and simple reproduction 
stories. 


October 


The following general lines — action work, memory gems, 
vocabulary work, reproduction stories, questions and answers 
— are begun in September and October, and should be con- 
tinued throughout the year. In the following months new 
lines of work only will be suggested. Give vocabulary work 
as outlined, and apply to fruit and leaves, also the exercises 
as described. 

VOCABULARY WorK 


A large majority of people have suffered from lack of a 
vocabulary wherewith to express their thoughts, simply 
because no one has ever taken the time to introduce suitable 
words into their vocabulary and given them an opportunity 
for using them. ‘Thus, they have stammered through life 
awkwardly expressing themselves in a poverty-stricken way, 
when the English language offers a wealth of words whereby 
one may express the very finest shades of thought and mean- 
ing. 

This work may be done incidentally by giving a few mo- 
ments each day to it, and it is a most valuable exercise for 
increasing the vocabulary of the child. 

Select a number of desirable words suitable for the grade 
taught. Each day give a word and many opportunities for 
using it. Take the word “favorite” for example. ‘Teacher 
use it in a sentence, as “The rose is my favorite flower.” 
Then ask the children to name their favorite flower, their 
favorite story, their favorite song, etc. (Require complete 
statements.) At the close of the exercise write the word 
“favorite” upon the board, and allow ittoremain. The follow- 
ing day review the word “favorite” and teach the word “ enjoy” 
in a similar way, and write it upon the board. Continue in 
this way until a number of words have been taught. For a 
quick drill teacher may point to a word and require a state- 
ment containing it. For variety tell the children to use two 
or more words in the list, as “I prefer the yellow paper. It 
is my favorite color.” 


SUGGESTIVE WorDs 


Favorite, enjoy, neighbor, prefer, fragrant, suddenly, 
pleasant, happy, delicious, mellow, cunning. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


After a subject has been thoroughly taught, as the fruit, 
birds, flowers, or an historical character, prepare a set of 
logical questions in regard to the work and then direct the 
children to ask these questions. Have a child stand in front 
of the class and answer the questions in complete statements. 


APPLE 

Question What are you? 

Answer Iam an apple. 

Q. What color are you? 

A. Lamred. 

Q. What kind of an apple are you? 

A. Lama big, juicy apple. 

(Have each child who answers the questions be a different kind of 
an apple, thus giving an opportunity to use vocabulary words. 

Suggestive ones for this exercise: Delicious, mellow, hard, ripe, 
Sweet, sour, ju'cy, beautiful, and in higher grades have them give the 
names of the apple as Jonathan.) 

Q. Where do you grow? 

A. I grow ona tree in Mr. Jenkins’s orchard. 
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QY. What have you? 

A. Ihavea stem, skin, pulp, juice, core, seeds. 

VY. Of what use is your stem ? 

A. It holds me on the tree. 

QV. Of what use is your skin ? 

A. It makes me beautiful and protects my pulp. 

QV. Of what use is your juice? 

A. Jelly, cider and vinegar are made from my juice. 
). Who likes you? 

A. Everybody likes me. 


After the children have been in school a short time give 
this exercise. Have four or five children come to the front 
and pretend they are on their way home from a party, and you 
are a stranger desiring information. 


How do you do, boys and girls? 

Where have you been ? 

What kind of a time did you have? 

How many were there ? 

Whose birthday was it ? 

How old was Grace? 

What kind of a dress did Grace wear ? 

What did you do? 

What is your favorite game, Paul ? 

What is yours, Alice? 

What refreshments were served ? 

Now tell me all about the birthday party. 
ones tell about the party.) 

It is getting late now. I must go on. 

Good-bye, boys and girls. 

The boys tip their hats, and all say good-bye. 

Call a second group to the front and let them play they are 
on their way to school and question in a similar way. 


(Have different 


HALLOWE’EN PARTY 
A Story 


It was a beautiful moonlight night when off went some little brownies 
to play Hallowe’en tricks. 

First they went to an old house in a lonely field. A poor old man 
lived there. He was so poor he hadn’t anything to eat. ‘Let us play 
tricks on him,” said one little brownie. ‘‘Ha! ha! ha! that we will.” 
So they went to work, tied big, rosy apples on his door knob, filled his 
cellar with good things, sawed his wood, gave a hard knock at the door, 
then softly stole away. 

Next they went to a house where there were some little children. 
‘‘Now, we'll have some fun,” said the jolly brownies. So they took 
their Jack-o’-lanterns, put them close to the window, and screamed, 
‘“Boo! Boo!” Oh, how the children laughed. 

Then away they danced down the street. They met brownies and 
brownies and brownies, oh, ever so many brownies, and all playing 
Hallowe’en tricks. “Let us have a Hallowe’en party,” said one little 
fellow, so off they went to Brownie Land. They bobbed for apples, 
jumped over the candle stick, danced and frolicked and played until 
they were so tired that one by one the fat, funny little brownies tumbled 
over on the floor and soon were fast asleep. 

(To be continued) 





A Nutshell 


Here is a nutshell, cinctured fin: 

With polished groovings, line upon line, 
With the silken sweep of a strange design 
And a sculptured fate in its smooth wrought line. 
All the mysterious ebb and flow 

Of the life that surges into the tree, 

The vast indelible history 

Of generations of long ago 

Are written here in the polished line 

And the master curves of that strange desig ; 
The dream of suns that are yet to shine, 
The washing of white rains yet unborn, 

The silences of many a morn, 

The rugged lightnings that shall rend 

The tough old fibres, and the trend 

Of tempests, stepping overhead! 

Lift in your hand the fragile shell 

And feel the long rush and the swell 

Course through its silken grooves — the tone 
And music of a wind unblown. 

All the cool blooms of forest trees. 

Their reasonings, strivings, mysteries, 

Love, deaths, and immortalities, 

Their green dooms and their destinies! 

And one small nutshell in my hand 
Contains the knowledge of all these! 


— Anna Hempstesd Branch 
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Morning Hymn 
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“roars , leadoe 
Beggars for Knowledge 
A ‘TEACHER 
Hark, hark, the dogs do bark. 
The beggars are coming to town; 


Some in rags, and some in tags 
And some in velvet gowns. 


Yes, they are coming, these tiny 
and the ding-dongs of the many, many bells mean to them 
the ringing in of a new life, the school life. 

How much that word school promises to these wee tots, 
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“beggars” for knowledge, 
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and how we as teachers ought to work to try and fulfill these 
promises, in order that the little new-comers be not dis- 
appointed and discouraged. 

Rich and poor, from the great house on the aristocratic 
street, or the little hovel in the alley, bright children and dull, 
all are on an equal to-day, on this the first school day of their 
lives, as they come with their eyes shining and their hearts 
beating with joy. 

The last “ good-bye” has been said to mother, and the last 
piece of advice about being “mother’s own good boy or girl,” 
has been given and the little “ beggars” have started for school. 

Babyhood has been left behind, a memory to be locked in 
the mother heart, and big boy or girldom has commenced. 

Watch the air of importance in the walk, as the little feet 
go down the path from the door, or listen to the new tone that 
has crept into the voice as the words, “What you s’pose? 
Course I'll look out for ’lectric cars,” is heard. 

But that air and tone of bravado gradually diminish as 
the great brick school-house comes into view, and very, very 
small does the little one feel as he gazes into the eyes of the 
teacher who holdsso much of the child’s future in her hands — 
the first grade teacher. 

Hers to make; hers to study each child as he comes to her 
and to do the very best she can for that child; hers to surround 
the child with the right conditions and then help him step by 
step to grow. Hers alas! too, to mar beyond repair, if she 
be not true to her trust. 

As we look back over the years that have gone, how the 
faces of those little children who have begged so wistfully to 
be understood come up before us. Ah, if we had only seen 
His plan how more than infinite would our patience have been. 

Shall I tell you of three little beggars for knowledge who 
have come to me? I think I will, for it may help some 
younger teacher to see her backward boys and girls in a 
brighter light. 


° 8 
Would ve learn the road to Laughtertown, 

© ye who have lost the way? 
Would ve have young heart though your hair be gray? 
Go learn from a little child each day. 
Go serve his wants and play his play, 
And catch the lilt of his laughter gay, 
And follow his dancing feet as they stray, 
For he knows the road to Laughtertown, 

O ye who have lost the way. 

— Katharine D. Blake 





Unpacking after vacation 
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As the Days Go By _ I 


ANNA B. BADLAM 


For September and October 


(It is not to be expected that any one teacher will attempt to cover 


all the ground suggested by these topics. The plan aims to be elastic; 
thu teacher may select the special section of country, with which 
her pupils are most familiar, dwell upon its grass products, and, pro- 
ceeding from the “ known to the unknown,” hold informal, yet inter- 
esting and valuable ‘ Morning Talks” upon the world and its products, 


its J les, its occupations. 


| verage age of the class and the length of time it has been in 
sch ill determine, on the part of the teacher, how elementary or how 
adv d the character of these talks should be made during the months 
of September and October. — A. B. B.) 


FOREWORD 


HE time of the Harvest brings its own special mes- 

sage, aS we view its gifts, consider its bounties and 

review in thought the cycle of plant life, as we have 

seen it unfold, day by day, to new growth, fresh 
beauty and greater perfection, throughout the changing 
seasons. 

At no time in the year can the teacher bring more clearly 
before the minds of her pupils the meaning of such expressions 
as, ‘Little by little,’ “One thing at a time and that done 
well,” ‘‘ First the blade, then the ear, last the full corn in the 
ear,” than during the opening days of the school term. 
Happy the teacher, happy the children, who can make the 
success of the daily lessons dependent upon the thought, 
“Sufficient unto the day is the good thereof,” rather than 
to let the work be hampered with the anticipation of the 
“evil thereof.” 

The opening days of the school year should be spent busily 
and happily, not so much in meeting and mastering new 
difficulties as in recalling to the minds of the children facts 
which they carried away in June, but have, apparently, 
failed to bring back after a summer spent in Nature’s school. 
“Knowledge never learned from books,” has been the great 
gift which the children have brought back with them, and 
the ‘‘three R’s”? — with their many variations — must needs 
be wonderfully attractive, through varied methods, numerous 
devices, if any marked results are to be obtained. 

Lessons dealing with the children’s own environment cannot 
fail to awaken an interest in the world, its peoples, its industries. 
For this reason the following stanzas have been selected as 
a frame-work upon which to build the many details of the 
daily program, which, incidentally, will include many addi- 
tional topics as the work unfolds. 


For Crass Stupy 


Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful World — 
With the wonderful water around you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast — 
World, you are beautifully dressed! 


You, friendly Earth, how far do you go 

With the wheat fields that nod and the rivers that flow, 

With cities, and gardens, and cliffs, and isles, 

And people upon you for thousand of miles? 
SUGGESTIVE Topics 

1 The world beautiful. Its size, extent, its wonders. 

2 Its divisions of land and water. 

3 How clothed. The beauty of the grass. Its growth 
from the tiny blades — like groping fingers — in early spring, 
to the billowy waves in the broad meadows in midsummer. 
The song of the grass, “‘Here I come creeping, creeping 
everywhere.” 

4 The uses of grass. The making of hay. The mowing, 
drying, protection from dew and rain while stacked in the 
fields. 

5 The “pitching” of hay into the carts, into the lofts in 
the barn. The farmer’s preparation for winter. (The “after- 
math” explained.) 

6 Grasses and their blossoms, their seeds. The use of 
the seeds for the reproduction of new grass, when sown by 
the wind or by the farmer. The use of the seed to small 
animals who store it away for food. 


7 Farm implements, or tools, used in hay-making. (Pic- 
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tures cut from old seed catalogues or sketches upon the black- 
board utilized for drawing or “busy work” lessons.) 


SUPPLEMENTARY WoRK WITH PICTURES 


1 Procure a series of “Perry” or “Brown” pictures to 
bring the various details of hay-making vividly before the 
minds of the children. 

2 Utilize these pictures as material from which to develop 
oral language, board-reading, spelling, and “busy work” 
lessons. 

3 Consider each picture as a “‘story in art,” and secure 
from the children such facts as the artist with his skilled 
touch has told, viz., The time of the year — as shown by the 
foliage, etc.; the /ocation — whether city or country, seashore 
or inland, town, village or farm, meadow, field or orchard, 
level or hilly ground. The probable time of day — determined 
by special details in the picture. The character of the day — 
whether calm or breezy, as shown in cloud effects, etc., sunny 
or dull, as shown in the “high lights” and shadows. The 
location of objects with respects to one another — whether near 
or distant, as shown in their relative size. The relative posi- 
tion of objects — whether in full view or partially hidden 
by other objects. Whether the picture represents action or 
still life in its various details. As each feature is mentioned 
encourage the children to describe in pantomime, as well as 
in words, the ‘‘action”’ shown by the artist’s work. 


Worp Stupy 


t Select lists of words suggested during the language 
lessons. Utilize these for oral spelling and “busy work” 
lessons. 

2 From these lists — used as key-words 
similar sound, through change of initial. 

3. Select words from previous lists and use as stems for 
word-building, by means of suffixes. 

4 Select words with short vowel sounds and show the 
effect of adding silent e or of inserting a second vowel to form 
a diphthong, as ou, 07, or a vowel-diagraph, as at, eo, oa, etc. 


form words of 


‘ SUPPLEMENTARY LESSONS ON GRASS 


1 Varieties of grass shown to awaken the interest of the 
class in their study. 

2 Study of the stem, joints, blades, roots. Value of the 
roots in holding the soil in place. Use of the coarse grasses 
of the seashore in protecting the land. 

3 Contrasts between the soft, velvety grass of the lawn, 
the waving grass of the field or meadow, the coarse, scanty 
growth of the seashore, the coarse, heavy growth of the salt 
marshes. (The value of salt meadow hay as food for_cattle.) 


GIANT GRASSES 
Corn 

Procure, if possible, a stalk of corn: examine its structure, 
roots, blossom, etc. 

Trace in detail from the sowing of the grain of corn, the 
sprouting of the blades, to the ripened stalk, with its fruit 
(an ear of corn) ready for food or for seed for another year. 

Varieties of corn: Indian, table, pop-corn. 


The kernel has four parts — the outer covering, or bran, the glutinouS 
portion, the starchy portion, the little white germ, or embryo plant. 

The little germ contains a rich golden « which, when purified, 
can be used in place of olive oil. It has one advantage over most 
vegetable oils, for it does not easily grow rancid. Over three million 
gallons were exported from the United States during the last year. 

Corn oil, vulcanized, in combination with commercial rubber, is 
used in the manufacture of rubber boots, tires, blankets, linoleum, 
etc. The crude oil is used by soap makers, while the residue makes 
a valuable food for cattle. 

Corn stalks are, to a large extent, employed for packing between 
the plates of war ships. This packing is found to resist the action 
of the enemy’s guns; if an aperture be made, the pith swells by the 
action of the water and thus forms a temporary filling. 

Corn pith is used in the manufacture of a high grade of paper 
The necessary machinery is taken to the field where the corn leaves 
are cut off, the ears husked, and the stalksJbound into bundles. 

The stalks are then sent to another machine, which removes the 
pith and rolls it into sheets to be turned into paper. (The outer 
fibre is used for the manufacture of box board at a cost of about one- 
third of that made from rags or pulp.) 

There are a number of other valuable products obtained from corn 
such as “grape sugar,” salves, laundry starch, etc. 


During the Paris Exposition, between forty and fifty products of 
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Indian corn were shown, viz.: hulled, hominy, grits, corn-flakes, corn 
syrups, samp, corn-meal, corn-flour—to say nothing of “canned” 
corn (sweet) and the many ways in which it was “demonstrated,” 
to show its manifold uses as an article of food. 

* Only sixty years ago Indian corn was considered suitable merely 
for coarse food, the nourishment of animals, and for the manufacture 
of glucose. — Notes on “The Many Uses of Corn,” adapted from an 
article by Elizabeth A. Reed. 

Sugar Cane 

1 Its relation to the grasses. Its resemblance to corn. 

2 Sections of our country where it is cultivated. Foreign 
lands that produce it. Pictures shown of sugar plantations 
and sugar refineries. 

3. A brief description of the manufacture of sugar from 
the cane. Side products of the sugar cane, as, syrup, mo- 
lasses, etc. Beet-root sugar as a substitute for cane sugar. 
Portions of our own country and foreign countries that produce 
beet-root sugar. 

Bamboo 

1 Its great size — from twenty to thirty feet, sometimes 
seventy to one hundred feet in height. 

2 Its home in tropical regions. Its value to the inhabit- 
ants (strength of its hollow stems). 

3 Various uses — as pipes to convey water; employed for 
house-building, bridge-building; the smaller ones are used 
as fishing-rods, walking-sticks, and for picture-easels, frames 
for tables, chairs, book-racks, etc. ‘The leaves of some kinds 
are used for thatch, while the Chinese plait hats from them. 
The young shoots of some kinds of bamboo are eaten like 
asparagus or pickled in vinegar. ‘The seeds of some species 
are used in place of rice. 

Grains 

1 Various grains, as rye, oats, wheat, barley, buckwheat, 
rice, considered as useful for food for man, or for food products 
— specimens of various grains examined and compared. 

2 The earth considered as the home of man. Anecdotes, 
illustrating the ingenuity and energy of man in adapting 
himself to his environment (Holland and its dikes, Egypt and 
the Nile inundations, portions of our own country that — 
through irrigation — have been reclaimed from the desert, 
or that — through the protection of levees, etc. — have been 
saved from inundation). 

3 Portions of our own country considered as “‘grain 
belts.” Portions of foreign countries, or ‘‘grain sections.” 

4 The gathering of the harvest — in the West, in foreign 
lands. Pictures shown. 

Note — A whole series of ‘‘Perry” or “Brown” pictures may be 
procured for a trifling sum and prove an invaluable aid in countless 
ways, illustrative as they are of the peasant life during the harvest in 
foreign lands. 

Rice 

Its antiquity. Its original home in India. Its spread 
over the tropical world, in China, Japan, the plains of the 
Danube and the Po, and the swamps of South Carolina, etc. 

Its dependence upon the inundation or irrigation of the 
land at stated intervals. The final drainage. The gathering 
of the harvest. 

Its great value as a food to the whole world. The de- 
pendence of the working classes in India, Japan, and China 
upon it for their staple article of food. 

Notre — The rice bird of Java is as great a menace to the newly- 
planted rice field as the crow is to the field of sprouting corn in our 
country. It is the custom to protect the crop of rice by means of 
cords to which small scare-crows are attached. ‘These cords traverse 
the field in every direction and converge to a small watch tower, set 
up on poles of bamboo. Within the tower the watchful native sits 
and pulls the cords from time to time, setting the absurd, rustling 


little figures in motion whenever the wind refuses to perform the office. 
The rice birds, alarmed, rise on the wing and fly off in guilty haste. 


Harvest Propucts USED AS CLOTHING 
Flax 
A brief description of a field of flax. 
flowers. 
The value of flax to man. The stalk fibres, the seed. 
Bits of linen shown (warp and woof). The old way and 


The beauty of its 


the new way of spinning and weaving (spinning wheel, 
distaff). 

The “Story of the Flax Plant” (Hans Andersen) read to 
the children. 
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Articles of clothing and household articles usually made 
from linen. 
Colton 

A brief description of a cotton field. 
Cotton bolls and cotton seed examined. 

Products of the cotton plant: cotton cloth, cotton thread, 
cotton yarn, cotton batting, gingham, muslin, and various 
dress goods, cotton ‘“waste,”’ cotton-seed oil, etc.  Speci- 
mens shown. Cotton thread and linen thread compared. 
Cotton cloth and linen compared. The practical value of 
each in its respective place. 


Pictures shown. 


Woot COMPARED WITH COTTON AND LINEN 


1 Bits of woolen, cotton and linen goods examined and 
compared. 

2 The need of warm clothing in preparation for the 
winter. 

3 The source from which wool is obtained. The season 
of the year when the sheep can best spare the wool. 

4 Sheep shearing. The washing, carding, and weaving 
processes. 

5 Brief descriptions of cotton and woolen mills. 
shown, if possible. 

6 Various products of the woolen mills shown. 


Pictures 


SHEEP AND SHEPHERDS 


1 Pictures of sheep shown. 
upon the faithful shepherd. 

2 The grazing of the sheep. 
upon good pasturage (grass). 

3. Sheep in ‘“‘song and story.” 
read to the class. 

4 Read or teach the Twenty-third Psalm. Adapt por 
tions of the “Song of the Syrian Guest” to the comprehension 
of the children. 


The dependence of the sheep 
Dependence of the sheep 


Various stories and poems 


EARTH AS THE Home or MAN 


t A comparison of the “extremes” 


(Florida, California, Alaska). 

2 The climate, temperature and vegetation of different 
sections. 

3. High and low altitudes (mountain summit, valley) affect 
the temperature and vegetation. Read the story of “The 
Race of the Trees,” as an illustration. . 

4 Acomparison of the “extremes” of the earth’s surface. 
Luxuriant and meagre vegetation affected by these extremes 
of climate and temperature. 

5 Dependence of man upon the products of the soil; de- 
pendence of animals upon herbage. 

6 Sections of the earth where fruit products take the 
place of grain products. Fewer domestic animals needed 
in such sections. Life not so laborious; practically no 
farming. 

7 Sections of the earth where man must depend upon 
fishing and hunting — no farming possible. 

8 Sections of the earth where grass practically is wanting. 
Lichens and mosses of Arctic regions. Reindeer and their 
manner of getting food. 


of our own country 


NotrE — In connection with the study of altitudes nothing nterests 
the children more than the contrast between the familiar haymaking 
of our own country and that of the highlands of Europe. In Switzer- 
land, for instance, the men are away from home, usually, in the summer 
season, tending their flocks of goats in the “uplands.”’ ‘The problem 
of securing a quantity of hay for the winter is a serious one. The 
vegetation is scanty, and the heavy rainfalls, thick dews and numerous 
cloudy days interfere with the drying process of such grass as can be 
cut. It is no uncommon thing for the wives and children to assist 
in cutting the scanty grass upon the uplands and also to diligently 
turn and toss, at frequent intervals during the day, the grass which is 
under process of drying. At such high altitudes, however, the rays 
of the sun are very effective, and under the combined action of sun and 
rain the hay is cured rapidly. In the evening it is made into bundles 
and carried down upon the backs of the peasants to the barn or hay- 
shed in the lowlands. In some parts of Switzerland the green hay 
is hung upon horizontal poles, which are arranged against the sunny 
side of a cottage, or chalet. Under its projecting roof the hay 's 
allowed to hang, exposed to the heat, but protected from the rain until 
cured. 

In Norway racks are frequently set up in the fields; these support 
long horizontal bars over which the newly cut grass is hung. There 
it is exposed to the gentle fanning of the wind, while the warmth of 
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the sun’s rays penetrate it in the short intervals when the sky is not 


overcast. Should a shower come, little harm is done, since the hay 
sheds the rain immediately. 

In the mountains of Germany the hay is stacked on cone-shaped 
racks, made of poles, which support the lateral projections over which 
the uncured hay is hung. The air —circulating freely inside the 
cone-like structure, which rises to some considerable height above the 
ground — soon cures the hay. 

In other sections sharpened spikes — provided with cross-bars — 
are simply driven into the ground, and on these the hay is draped 
until cured. Nothing is left to chance in mountain-haying when so 
much depends upon securing a good crop. — Adapted from “ Mountain 
Peoples in Relation to Soil,” in The Journal of Geography, December, 
1905. 





Suggestions for Spelling and 


” Busy Work 


Take a large card of straw-board, about twenty by twenty- 
eight inches, and mark off into sixteen oblongs, five by seven 
inches. 

In each oblong paste an attractive picture that can be seen 
across the room. Choose pictures which will give words you 
want the children to spell, as, dog, boy, flag, drum, etc. 

Have both the printed and script words on strips of tag- 
board, which can be fastened below each picture with a paper 
fastener. Have the words large enough to be seen across the 
room also. 

In envelopes or boxes have these same words in small type. 
Also the letters. 

Fasten the script words to the large card and let the children 
lay the small words on their desks to correspond. After they 
have become familiar with the words, remove them from the 
large card, and let the children lay their words on the desks 
to correspond with the pictures. 


Work in the same way with the printed words. Then 
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alternate. Fasten the script words to the card and let the 
children lay the printed ones to correspond, or fasten the 
printed ones to the card and let them lay the script ones. 
Then both. Remove the words from the card and let the 
children lay both the printed and the script words to corre- 
spond with the pictures. 

For the spelling work, use the cards in the same way, only 
let the children build the words with their letters. In a very 
short time they will be able to build, write, and spell every 
word on the card. 

The teacher should have several of these cards with different 
pictures on them. They can be very easily made, and they 
furnish a good supply of profitable busy work, and assist 
greatly in the reading and spelling. 


Do not fail to make the cards bright and attractive. Use 
colored pictures or paint them in water colors. The cards 
make a very interesting exercise for oral spelling also. Let 


the children name the pictures from the card and spell orally. 
They can be used in the same way for written spelling. 
A TEACHER 


Alice in Wonderland 


You ask for our opinion on “Alice in Wonderland” for 
school purposes. I think it is quite out of place for either 
reading or telling in school. Last summer I had a six weeks’ 
course in “Interpretation of Children’s Stories,” with Associ- 
ate Professor Fleming at the University of Chicago. Miss 
Fleming gave us a delightful course with so much literature 
better than “Alice in Wonderland.” Some of the students 
mentioned “ Alice in Wonderland,” but Miss Fleming didn’t 
approve of it for educational uses. 


Guelph, Can. A. J. W. 
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Forty Teachers’ Arithmetic 


(All rights reserved) 


A Chicago Teacher’s Number Plan 


First GRADE 
( By permission of School Weekly, Chicago) 


HE majority of children who enter in September 
have but a vague notion of the relative value of 
numbers. 

They may know that seven follows six, but that 
seven is one greater than six, or one less than eight, has not 
yet dawned upon them. 

If the child is to have an intelligent appreciation of the 
combinations from one to ten or twelve, if these same com- 
binations are to be more to him at the close of the year than 
mere statements memorized by daily repetition, it is necessary 
that he should understand first of all the relation which one 
number has to another. 

He should know that in counting the numbers increase by 
one, each count; that ten pennies mean greater riches than 
six; that to have four marbles while his brother has eight is 
to have less than his brother. 

No formal number lessons are needed to help him solve 
these little problems. They may be presented to him through 
games or play. Any exercise in which there is the suggestion 
of play or which appeals to the imagination will win from 
him a ready response. The game of the five little chickadees, 
in which the birdies vanish one by one, is practically a lesson 
in subtraction. 

The captains of a game may choose six men for each side. 
If the game be well played each may select eight on the next 
occasion, or if the time be short but four. One boy may be 
appointed grocer, his stock to consist of loaf sugar, repre- 
sented by inch cubes. The different members of the class 
may purchase a loaf for each member of his family, calling 
each by name. How many more in one family than in an- 
other? How many brothers? How many sisters? 

Simple exercises to acquaint them with the names of the 
colors may be given. Find five things in the room which are 
red; four which are yellow. The children with black hair 
run to the front of the room. Those with yellow form line 
in front. How many black? How many yellow? All may 
skip to seats. 

Colored pegs, circles and letters which are used for seat 
work may help with the number plan. 

The pegs may be used to form an army of soldiers. Eight 
files, five men in each. The soldiers in each file to be uni- 
formed alike. The children enjoy selecting the various colors. 

They may construct square pig-pens, three red and three 
blue. Make eight stars, five red and three green. Ten 
houses, using six pegs for each house, one half to be red and 
the other half yellow. 

Circles of different sizes, representing pennies, nickels, 
dimes and dollars may be used in making change. Those 
having nickels will exchange for pennies. How many pennies 
for anickel? Howmanyfor adime? How manynickels for 
eachdime? Howmanydimes foradollar? Forahalf dollar? 

Three of a certain kind of letter are to be found one day, 
five the next, and so on. Five words are to be made twice. 
Four words three times. A definite number within the ability 
of each child should be required at each lesson. 

At the end of a few weeks it will be found that the children 
have grown familiar with the numbers and are ready to com- 
bine them. 

Ten inch cubes, circles or squares may be passed. During 
the lesson they may be referred to as loaves of sugar or cara- 
mels, pennies or candy squares. The objects used should be 
exactly alike if used for counting. 

First graders have a great respect for the word “example.” 
The combinations may each be given as an example. 

John had four caramels. Mildred gave him two more. 
How many has he now? Each child in the class may arrange 
the four caramels, using the cubes in onerow. The two which 
are to be added will be placed in the second row. The aim in 
arranging this kind of work should be to have the child see 
that a fifth and a sixth have been added fb the original number. 
4 and 2 are 6 may be written on the board after the children 
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have given answer. If the sum of eight and two is to be found, 
the child will soon learn that he need not count the eight ayain, 
The first in the second row will make it nine, the next ten. 

Number cards, with the combinations from one to ten, both 
in addition and subtraction, may be passed to the class. To 
preclude the possibility of copying, no two cards are similar in 
arrangement. Each child is given ten blocks with which to 
work out the answers. This is just as much fun as the solving 
of a puzzle. 

Accuracy should be insisted upon, since he knows well how 
to count before asked to find the sum of any two numbers. A 
corrected error, after attention has been called to it, should 
not entitle any one to the high honor. The class should not 
be hurried. Accuracy rather than speed is to be desired. 
The child who is not over bright in numbers will be encouraged 
by this method. He will not put down an answer haphazard, 
but will make sure that it is correct before writing it. 

Oral work may now be given. No objects need be used. 
The child is now able to think out the answer. If asked for 
the sum of six and three he will at once see the two rows, will 
know that a seventh, eighth and ninth will be added. It 
will be the same with the other combinations. 

The mental discipline in this work is excellent and will be 
of great assistance in second grade, where the combinations 
from ten to twenty will be as easily learned as those from one 
to ten. 

Care should be taken that memorizing does not begin too 
soon. Reciting in unison, or using the same groups of num- 
bers day after day, will fix the answers in the child’s mind 
simply by imitation of sound. In this way he will become 
dependent upon memory. Should it fail him he would have 
no means of finding out for himself. 

To vary the addition, problems such as these may be given: 
John has seven marbles. How many must he win before he 
will have ten? An eighth, ninth and tenth will be needed. 
Then seven and three are ten. Jane had a tea party of eight 
girls, but she had only five cups and saucers. How many did 
she have to borrow from mamma? ‘These examples may be 
given in story form at first, but great interest will soon be 
shown in finding the answers to a column of numbers such 
as these: 6 and — are 10? 7 and — are g? 6 and — are 8? 
5 and — are to? 

This work will lead into subtraction. If seven be taken 
from ten how many will be left? With the child the question 
will be, How many were in the second row? Seven in the 
first, then the eighth, ninth and tenth were in the second. 
The seven taken away would leave the three. 

When the remainder is small, as in the above example, there 
is no difficulty in finding the answer. If two is to be taken 
from eight, four from ten, or three from nine, the result will 
not be so readily found. The cubes may again be used to 
good advantage. The average first grade child cannot see 
the number of blocks needed to make two blocks into a row 
of eight blocks. Let the eight blocks be put in a row. One 
may be taken away. How many are left? Seven. Another 
is slipped from the line. Six are left. Eight less one leaves 
seven; less two, six. One less each time. In oral work, 
when the figures are on the board, the teacher in the beginning 
may prompt as to which method would be best. 10— 6. 
How many go with six to make ten? to—2. How many 
are left if we take one from ten; two from ten? The latter 
are more quickly learned if the former are given first. 

6 and 4 less 8. 7 and 3 less 5. Examples like these may 
be given after the addition and subtraction of numbers are 
well understood. 

The addition of single figures arranged in columns will be 
the next line of work. The child should not be expected to 
add more than four to any number. 

Examples of two columns may next be given. The sum of 
either column not to exceed nine. Reading of answers. 

The use of the ruler in measuring may be explained. Each 
side of the cube is one inch long. Draw inch line, using cube. 
Atwo-inch line. Placecube onruler. Notice long line which 
marks the inch. Draw inch line with ruler, a two-inch line, 
five-inch, and so on, until each child can draw line of any 
dimension from one to twelve. The construction of squares 


and rectangles of given dimensions to follow. 
— Mary T. Henry 
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A Progressive Picture 


OLIVE M. LONG 













































































This picture is drawn by stages, to help the teacher in any picture drawing 


‘ vung 
Little Things 
Q 
S & Es 

Last Tuesday I went visiting schools. 
of the “little things” I noticed. 
me; they may be to others. 

Flaxseed growing in a tumbler of water. Across the top 
of the tumbler, and just touching the water, a layer of absorb- 
ent cotton was tied. On this the seeds had been dropped. 
With the roots showing through the thin polished glass, and 
the tiny green leaves flourishing above the “snow,” 
indeed a dainty plant. 

Individual drinking cups and glasses on a shelf bracketed 
to the wall near the door. Aside from the main object, the 
cups, with their vari-colored decorations, and the sparkling 
glasses furnished an attractive “china closet.” A small 
towel in the corner of each desk. 

Two glass trays (from the five-and-ten-cent store) for pen- 
cils; one for the sharpened, the other for the unsharpened 
ones. ‘The unsharpened ones were to be treated to a sulpho- 
naphthol bath before being again distributed. The glass 
trays seemed an improvement on my pasteboard boxes. 

A large knife, similar to a vegetable knife (cost twelve cents), 
for sharpening pencils. It makes easier and cleaner work 
of pencil-sharpening than a jack-knife does. 

Erasers hung on hooks under the board-ridge, instead of 
lying on the chalk-dust laden board-ridge. 

Three or four glass prisms, which once adorned a chande- 


Below are some 
They were suggestive to 


it was 





lier, hung in the sunlight. The prismatic colors gave the 
room a “Good-morning, merry sunshine” look. 

A room which spelled “March.” On the blackboard was 
that sketch of a woman hanging out clothes on a windy day, 
given in the March, 1904, number of PRIMARY EDUCATION; 
on a screen were pinned paper wind-mills and kites which 
the children had made; on another screen were hung pictures 
of Holland in which the wind-mills were conspicuous. 

A small passepartout-framed motto on teacher’s desk. 
She had a very difficult class. ‘The motto, in bright red letters, 
said, “Cheer Up.” 


It was Phillips Brooks who said: “It is not what stays 
in our memories, but what has passed into our characters 
that is the possession of our lives.” 


(For the tots to recite) 


A Sunbeam 


If you can’t be the big sun with his cheery smile, 
You can be a cheerful sunbeam for a little while. 


Work 


If you’ve something to do, 
And it’s hard to begin it, 

Just set right about it, 
And waste not a minute! 
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Composition-Letter-writing 


Perhaps letter-writing is the most distinctly social form of 
written composition. A letter pre-supposes a person to whom 
it is addressed and between whom and the writer there is a 
common bond of interest. The following letter from Hans 
Christian Andersen to his little niece, Marie, was given at the 
mid-year test to our fourth grade classes, who had been pre- 
paring to celebrate the centenary of his birth, and they were 
asked to answer it: 


Dear Little Marie: 

I am in the country now like you It is so nice, and I have 
had some strawberries — large, red strawberries, with cream. Have 
you had any? One can taste them right down in one’s stomach. Yes- 
terday I went down to the sea and sat on a rock by the shore. 
Presently a large white bird that they call a gull, came flying along. 
It flew right toward me, so that I fancied it would have slapped me with 
its wings; but, mercy on us, it said, “‘Mamaree!” ‘Why, what’s the 
matter?” I asked. ‘‘Mama-ree!”’ it said again, and then, of course, 
I understood that ‘‘Ma-ma-ree”” meant Marie. ‘‘Oh,” said I, ‘then 
you bring me a greeting from Marie, that’s what it is, eh?” ‘“‘ Ya-ya! 
Ma-ma-ree, Ma-ma-ree,” it said. It couldn’t say it any better than 
that, for it only knew the gull language, and that is not very much like 
ours. ‘Thanks for the greeting,” said I, and off flew the gull. After 
that, as I was walking in the garden, a little sparrow came flying up. 
‘“‘T suppose you now have flown a long way?” said I. “Vit, vit” (far 
far), it said. ‘‘Did you see Marie,” I asked. ‘Tit, tit, tit” (often, 
often, often), it said. ‘Then give my greeting to Marie, for I suppose 
you are going back?” I said. “Lit, lit” (little, little), it replied. If 
it has not come yet, it will come later on, but first I’ll send you this 
letter. You may feed the little bird, if you like, but you must not 
squeeze it. Now greet from me all good people, all sensible beasts and 
all the pretty flowers that wither before I see them. Isn’t it nice to be 
in the country, to paddle in the water, to eat lots of nice things, and to 
get a letter from your sweetheart ? 

H. C. ANDERSEN 


The personal appeal of the letter was so strong that though 
many of the children had never seen the sea or the sea bird 
of which Andersen wrote, though it was a cold January day 
with ice and sleet on the ground and more than all, though 
they knew that Hans Andersen is dead, their power of inspira- 
tion under the influence of the letter overcame all difficulties, 
and they responded astonishingly well. The following is 
typical of many others of equal quality: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January I1, 1905 
Dear Unkil: 

Yes, I am in the country. I love to pick wild flowers. I found a 
bird nest full of young birds. But I dident touch them for fear I would 
make the bird angry. I was sitting under the tree when presently the 
mother sparrow came and fed her young ones. ‘Then she flew towards 
me and chirped. I could not understand. But after I got your letter, 
I knew that she brought a message from you. I gave the message to 
the gull to give to you. As you were speaking about strawberries and 
milk, I like to pick them myself, put them in my own saucer, skim the 
cream of the fresh milk, and put it on the berries, and have a little dinner. 
Then I am a fine lady with a cabbage-leaf hat. I pretend my bare feet 
is two big white horses and I ride acrost the stream. Once a craw fish 
pinched my toe and I fell down. I thought I would take a ride in the 
little boat, so I took the boat down to the deep part and jumped in. I 
sailed smoothly for a while. But directly I hit a rock, tumbled out and 
got all wet. You may be sure that I never sailed in that boat again. 

Goodby Uncle Hans. 

From your niece, MARIE. 

(Cannot some primary children answer this? THE Eprror) 





Harry's Tablet 


ELIzABETH E. FOULKE 


“I’m sorry, Harry, but I can’t spare you another cent!” 

“Oh, I must have a tablet — the teacher said so,” cried 
Harry. 

His mother only looked troubled, and the boy sauntered 
off towards school with an unhappy face. He was tardy. 
As he came down the aisle, Nellie Barton was tearing a fresh 
sheet of paper from a new tablet. 

“She has an old one in her desk,” thought the boy. 

As he dropped into his seat, his foot scraped against some- 
thing hard on the floor. He stooped and picked it up. It 
was a “nickel.” He gave a side-glance towards Nellie. But 
she was not looking. ‘‘She has plenty more,” thought he, 
slipping it into his pocket. 

Just then the little girl turned around. She smiled pleas- 
antly, and Harry was about to hand her the money when she 
turned back and went on with her writing. 

“Maybe it isn’t hers. I’ll ask her at recess,” thought he. 
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But at recess Nellie marched out ahead of him. So she did 
at noon. 

The last thing in the morning when all were ready to start 
home, Miss Brown, the teacher, turned to Harry and said: 

“You are the only little boy in the room who is using a 
slate. Take it home, Harry, and bring a tablet this after 
noon.”’ 

Going down street, his slate under his arm, Harry stopped 
with the other boys before a show-window full of gayly- 
colored tablets. 

“That’s the kind I got,” cried one of them. 

“‘Mine’s like this, with roses on the back. Which do you 
choose, Harry? Go in and get it now! ‘The teacher told 
you to,” said another. 

For a moment Harry wavered. He was thinking: ‘I 
don’t know the nickel is hers. I don’t know whose it is. I 
found it. It’s mine now.” Then he turned and walked 
away. He hurried down the long street, when the other boys 
were all gone, and almost ran into the house. 

“Mother,” he cried, “the teacher says for me to bring a 
tablet this afternoon!” And he laid his slate down on the 
sitting-room table. 

““Couldn’t you earn a nickel and buy it yourself, Harry? 
Other boys do,” said his mother. 

“Maybe I might find one,” he answered with a guilty blush. 

But his mother didn’t hear. 

“There are some old horse-shoes and other bits of iron in 
the back-yard. I saw them there this morning. Couldn’t 
you sell those at the junk-shop?” she asked. 

“Of course, I could,” cried the boy, joyfully. “T’ll not 
touch that old nickel now! I wanted to hand it back all the 
time!” And jerking the money from his pocket he threw 
it down upon the table. 

His mother looked on in surprise. 

“What do you mean?” she asked; ‘and where did you 
get this?” 

‘On the floor.” 

“At school?” 

‘“Yes, mother.” 

“Whose is it?” 

“Nellie Barton’s — I think it is; she always drops things.” 

‘“‘And you were going to keep it? Oh, Harry!” 

There were tears in both their eyes, by this time. 

“We may be poor,” said his mother, ‘“‘we are! But we 
are honest! I wouldn’t have had you keep this — keep what 
was not yours — for all the world.” 

“Oh, I'll not, mother, I'll not!” broke in Harry. ‘“T’ll 
earn the money! ‘Truly,I will! I’m going this very minute!” 

Harry marched into the school-room that afternoon with a 
new tablet under his arm. When all the children were 
seated, and the room was quiet, Miss Brown asked: “Has 
anyone found a nickel?” 

A little hand at the side of Harry’s desk began waving in 
the air. 

“Well, Nellie” — 

“Harry found it, Miss Brown; he came to our house to 
bring it,” and she held up the same shining coin that had 
lain in the little boy’s pocket.” 


The Teacher We Boys Vote Right 


She doesn’t keep a-nagging, 
(Some teachers do, you know.) 

With Washington and Lincoln, 

““ They never acted so.” 


She doesn’t tack a moral 

That points straight to you, or me, 
On the end of every story. 

(Some teachers do, you see.) 


Never you think she’s a tame onel 
She can fly higher’n a kite; 
And the teacher who can, but doesn’t, 
Is the teacher we boys vote right.—Sel. 





Teacher And why do you suppose the Indians were so tall and 
strong ? 

Johnny (whose thoughts are sometimes in a line with his teacher’s 
and sometimes “ outside the four walls”) They ate Quaker Oats! 


Sept., 
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Box with Cover 
Minnie B. LINN 
Materials required: 

White drawing paper seven inches square. Gray paper is 
more satisfactory if the pupils are small, as it does not soil so 
quickly. Smaller paper may be used. 

Some colored raffia, floss, or silkatine. 

Some large needles. One for each pupil. 

Pencils. 

Give to each pupil a square of paper. 

a difference in the two sides of the paper. 
best looking side placed under. 


Notice if there is 
If so, have the 











— ] 














a 


Fold upper edge over to meet lower edge and crease. ‘This 
makes a horizontal crease in the centre. Open. Fold upper 
edge over to this centre crease and carefully crease. Open. 
Fold lower edge up to meet centre crease, and crease. Open. 

Turn the paper half way round, so as to make the creases 
vertical, and fold in the same manner as before. ‘This divides 
the square into sixteen small squares. Number these from 
one to sixteen, beginning at the top row, numbering to the 
right. The figures should be put on very lightly. 

Have pupils find squares 1, 3, 4, and 13, 15, 16. 
should be found on the upper and lower rows. 

With scissors have these six squares cut out. 
tration.) 

Fold ends and sides of box in place. 
of cover. 

With the bright-colored tying material, have pupils fasten 
the top corners together neatly, tying a little bow-knot on 
the outside. Have pupils notice where the needle should be 
placed before beginning the work. Finish by tying a bow 
at the front middle edge of the cover. 

Small strips of gummed cloth may be used to fasten the 
corners in place. 


The Silver Ribbon 


These 
(See illus- 


Notice the position 


“> ’ 


Taint no use,” said Julia, one of my little “beggars,” 
on that dull, dreary November day, with a woeful sob, and 
she lifted her flushed little face to me. 

Julia had been trying to do her number work, and her weak 
little mind could not grasp it. Before that had come peg 
laying, and her clumsy little fingers had made sad work of it. 

“T ain’t no good,” she sobbed. “Ican’t donothing. All 
the other children can do their work,” with a look that touched 
me. 

“Yes, you can, dear,” said I, taking her into my arms and 
hugging her close. “You can make people love you, and” — 
looking ’round hastily for an inspiration — “you can watch 
the ‘silver ribbon’ for me.” 

Now the “silver ribbon” was the mercury in the tube of 
a huge thermometer which had been presented to the school. 
And this mercury was a source of never-failing delight to Julia. 

“The silver ribbon!” she had exclaimed clapping her little 
hands, “the silver ribbon moves.” It was her own happy 
Way of expressing her pleasure, that of calling the mercury 
the “silver ribbon.” 

“See, Julia, I am going to fasten this little silk flag just 
here where it says seventy. Watch the ‘silver ribbon,’ and 
when it gets above the flag let me know.”’ 

And Julia watched it as a cat watches a mouse. Ah, but 
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the days were happy for Julia then, for the world had given 
her a share of its work. 

It seemed a very simple way to start a very backward little 
girl on the road to number work, but such was the case, for 
Julia, by means of the “silver ribbon,” learned how to count 
and add and subtract. 

“It only needs to take two more steps and then it will be 
70°,” Julia would say. “ What is it now?” I would ask, and 
Julia, with some difficulty, would find it to be 68°, and so on 
and on. 

Julia will never be as other children are, but she is slowly 
learning, and I think that the inspiration of the “silver 
ribbon” started her on an understanding path. 


Poor Spelling 

Spelling is no longer a fundamental of early schooling. 

The child is not taught its a, 4, c’s, or its a, 4, abs, but instructed to 
look at the words, ca¢ or hen, and then to call them by name, but when 
asked to spell them do not know one letter from the other. By such 
mental process the language is absorbed, not engraved, on the inner 
memory. A bright little boy, having his first experiences in school, came 
home at the close of the week and told his mother gleefully he could 
read. “Read!” she exclaimed. ‘ Let me hear you.” Whereupon the 
little son rattled off a dozen words of one syllable. “And I can spell 
cat,mamma, Listen.” And he opened his mouth and sputtered and 
spit after the feline manner. Taat was the way he had been taught to 
spell cat! What wonder, then, if presidents of colleges say many pupils 
come to their institutions ignorant of this “first aid” to education, 

The above comment from the Boston Herald is a fair 
sample of the general opinion and utterance against our 
present method of teaching reading and its results on spell- 
ing. Do you not hear it everywhere, teachers? I do, and 
from the most astonishing sources. Intelligent, educated 
people who are in the habit of inquiring into a matter before 
pronouncing judgment upon it, say, unhesitatingly, that we 
are going straight to the bad in our spelling, decause of the 
way reading ts taught. The belief is so general, that it is in 
the air, and absorbed by every sort and condition of mankind 
and womankind. Now, zs ittrue? Let us face it and study 
the accusation on every side before we deny it too vehe- 
mently. One thing is sure; if the tendency of the word or 
sentence method is to make poor spellers, then every teacher 
must fight it and avert such a disaster by giving ten times as 
much attention to spelling as in the old a, 4, ads days, for 
which the public are sighing. They do not know the dif- 
ference between the old and new-time method, psycho- 
logically, or any good reason why they deify the old a, 4, ¢ 
teaching, but they see the abominable spelling of to-day, and 
at once decide that it is “ because of the new-fangled way 
of teaching reading.” 

If it were any use to ask teachers to express themselves 
fearlessly in Primary Epucation, I would request you to 
speak out honestly, frankly, and fully on this matter. Your 
opinions, experiences, hopes, and fears concerning this sub- 
ject of poor spelling, as the result of modern methods of 
teaching reading, are worth having. The matter is a vital 
one, and I do not see how primary teachers, who are the 
only ones with opportunity to compare the old and new 
methods of teaching reading and judge correctly, can keep 
silent with a clear conscience. I will give three or four 
pages of this paper any month to the discussion of this sub- 
ject if you will fill it with letters from your own observation 
and experience. —THE EDITOR : 


What is Nature Study For? 

To add to the resources of one’s life! Think how much 
that means! To add to those things that make us more at 
home in the world; that help guard us against ennui and 
stagnation; that invest the country with new interest and 
enticement; that make every walk in the fields or woods an 
excursion into a land of unexhausted treasures; that make 
the returning seasons fill us with expectation and delight; 
that make every rod of ground like the page of a book, in 
which new and strange things may be read; in short, those 
things that help keep us fresh and sane and young, and make 
us immune to the strife and fever of the world. — From the 
introduction to the Nature Library, by John Burroughs 
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Skipper 
M. W. STEARNS, New London, Conn. 


KIPPER thought he lived a very hard doggy life. 
He could not run wherever he pleased, nor do whatever 
he chose. 

A wire clothes-line was stretched across one end of the 
yard where Skipper lived, and his chain was looped over 
this, so that he could run back and forth; but he could never 
get away from the line. It was a cruel master, he thought. 

At one end of the line was his kennel. It was a cosy little 
house, warm in winter and cool in summer, and he had very 
nice things to eat served to him there by dear Master Jack; 


they would sit down and tell dog secrets to each other, looking 
very wise. After a time it was plain to Jack that a very big 


_ secret was being talked over, they were together so much, 


and early one morning before Jack could get down stairs 
the secret was out! Jack saw from his window both dogs 
biting and twisting Skipper’s chain, a little way from the 
collar. It soon gave way, and off they dashed through the 
town streets, to have the jolly time they had been plan- 
ning. 

The fox terrier, the brindle bull, and the frisky spaniel 
had all tried to follow, but had been left far behind, as they 
were not good runners. ‘Then they were very much ashamed 
for all the saucy, unpleasant things they had said to Skipper 
and went home with their tails hanging straight down. 
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a. 


yet he was not happy, for there were some neighbor dogs 
who used to go to see him and in many ways make him very 
uncomfortable. 

Skipper was an English setter, and was proud of his an- 
cestors, who had won a great many prizes at dog shows. 
So he felt that he should be treated with honor by his dog 
friends, and it was plain to see that his feelings were hurt 
by the very unpleasant things many of them said to him. 

The saucy little fox terrier who lived next door on one side 
would put his head around the corner of Skipper’s kennel 
and say, in snappy little barks, “I am glad that I am not 
such a cross dog that I have to be kept chained to an old 
clothes-line!”’ 

The brindle bull from across the street would make dis- 
agreeable faces at him, and growl in a gruff voice, “You 
needn’t think I am afraid of you, if you are a cross dog, for 
I am afraid of nothing.” 

Then there was a roguish little spaniel who used to dart 
up close and seize a bone from him and drag it just out-of 
his reach and then bark little teasing, laughing barks at him 
because he couldn’t get it. 

Skipper had one dog friend, however, that was true. He 
was a Scotch collie. His hair was long, silky, and a beautiful 
black, with tan and white “trimmings,” Jack said. Jack 
was Skipper’s master and so he loved Shep, too. Shep’s eyes 
were a soft pretty brown and made everyone love him who 
looked into them, and of course Skipper loved him. He 
would take his bones to share with Skipper and then would 
play tag with him up and down his clothes-line. When tired 


a. 


Shep and Skipper went off flying, up one street, down an- 
other, taking a bone breakfast every little while, from some 
ash barrel. Then Skipper felt a twinge of homesickness 
when he thought of the little master with the nice breakfast 
he had left behind; still ‘Freedom is fun,” he thought, and 
on he ran. 

Then the day grew hot and the roads were dusty. The 
dogs had plunged into every pool of water they could find 
and were covered with mud, so no one could have guessed 
what really fine dogs they were. 

By noon they began to be tired and crept under the lawn 
shrubs in different gardens, to rest in the shade; but someone 
always drove them away. Then they tried the parks, but 
it was always the same, no place for a tired doggy to rest. 
Skipper began to think that ‘‘ Perhaps freedom is not so much 
fun after all.” 

On they trotted slowly, with tails drooping and their tongues 
hanging from their mouths. Suddenly in the distance, com 
ing toward them, they saw a cloud of dust. ‘There seemed 
to be something in the cloud as it moved along the road. 
What could it be? 

There was a glitter of yellow and a flash of red, and the 
great creature came whirling toward them! It seemed 10 
be carrying other creatures with queer big heads and bulging 
eyes! Then it gave a long, loud, whistling scream that made 
the hearts of Skipper and Shep stand still with fear. Their 
legs trembled and stiffened. They could not run. They 
could only watch. The great thing came toward them. 


There was a rush and swirl, a cloud of dust, and something 
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heay' crushing down on them, and then like lightning had 
passe! 


Two shaggy heaps lay in the road! Soon one stirred a 


little. It was Shep. He was bruised and stiff, and one 
forepw was crushed, but he managed to stand and hopped 
on three paws Close to Skipper. How queer he looked! 
So st Shep lapped his face and whined. Then Skipper 
open: his eyes and tried to move, but something was wrong. 


He icli back with a sharp whine of pain. Two paws were 


brok Shep saw that something was very, very wrong, 
and that something must be done, so he raised his head and 
gave a long, sad howl. 


Very soon a crowd of boys and men began to gather. 
Then « big man in blue stepped up and told the crowd to 
stand back. “‘It would be kindest to shoot him,” he said, 
taking hold of Skipper’s collar to drag him off. Then he 
stopped, for on the beautiful collar he saw these words en- 
graved: “Skipper, return to 171 Wilmot Ave., and receive 
reward.” 

Then the big man thought a minute. He took out his 
pocket book and began to read a little slip of paper. It 
was a clipping from a morning newspaper and read: 

“Lost! Two dogs, Setter and Collie. Return to 170 and 
171 Wilmot Ave., and receive reward.” 


“Yes, same number,” said the man in blue, nodding his 
head. Then he ordered an express wagon with some soft 


horse blankets laid in, and carefully lifted poor Skipper onto 
them and then put Shep by his side, and Shep, dear fellow, 
though hurt himself, lapped Skipper, and kept up a soft 
whining to show how sorry he was. 

At twilight a tear-stained little face was still watching from 
the windows of 171 Wilmot Ave. It was Jack. ‘Oh, 
mother,” he was saying, “don’t you think some one will 
find him? I can’t have him lost.” 

Then there was a rattle of wheels on the pavement. An 
express wagon drove up. Mother and Jack rushed to the 
door. 

“Is this where a dog named Skipper lives?” 
in blue was asking the maid. ‘Yes, oh, yes,” 
“bring him quick!” 

“Well, we mustn’t hurry too much, young man; he’s hurt 
some; run over by auto, but he’ll live.” Then Skipper was 
brought in and faithful Shep, and while his mother was 
giving the policeman a reward, Jack and the dogs were 
loving each other. Jack was hugging Skipper and Skipper 
was kissing Jack, and Shep was kissing both of them, and 
after a doctor had come and made both dogs comfortable, 
Jack sat with an arm around each and tried to understand 
dog talk while both dogs did their best to tell him all that 
had happened. After that nothing could make Skipper leave 
home. He even loved the line he was chained to, for he had 
proved that freedom is not always fun! 

Here he is in his kennel. 


a big man 


cried Jack, 

















Skipper in his kennei 


Directions for Making Dog and Kennel 
Cut out the dog, being careful to cut nicely the fringes of 
hair. 
_ Bend back the support which will hold him upright, or 
instead, it can be cut off, and his legs bent slightly in opposite 
directions, which will hold him up, but not quite so firmly. 
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As he is a black and white English setter, coloring will not be 
necessary, unless it is a touch of red about the mouth. 

After cutting out kennel and the door opening, in one end, 
fold together, by first bending back and creasing the two ends 
A—A, then crease roof on line H—H and paste edges D and 
EK to margins B—B and C—C; then fold down other side of 
kennel and paste edges G—G to margins F—F. Paint roof 
red, sides light gray. 

Place dog in kennel with head out. To duplicate pattern 
place folds of paper under picture and prick through the out- 
line, also around ears and markings of dog, then take paper 
out and follow dotted lines with pencil, also inside lines, 
around ears, etc., then give to children to mark around and 
cut out, making inside markings always by pricking through 
the paper with coarse pin. 


Mary Had a Little Lamb 


EpDNA MCGALLIARD 
(Dramatized) 


Reading in the March number of the Prmmary EDUCATION 
“The Three Bears Dramatized,” by Miss Laney, reminded 
me of my own five-year-olds and the pleasure we have had 
in producing the same thing in about the same way. We 
make use of the children, however, who are not fortunate 
enough to be one of the “stars.” They stand around the 
room, mostly in the aisles, and are the maples, oaks, etc., under 
whose branches the Three Bears and Goldilocks must pass 
when on their rambles. 

Of our several “plays” I think “ Mary Had a Little Lamb” 
is the favorite. It is so easily played and understood. 

Most children know the verses before entering school, so 
one of my first stories last fall was the true story of the little 
lamb that was injured and how Mary cared for it, thereby 
winning its love. (I think I read this story in PRIMARY 
EDUCATION a few years ago.) 

We choose a child for Mary and one for the little lamb, 
preferably one with light curly hair. 

It is very realistic with the “spectators” singing it while 
the lamb meekly follows Mary up and down the aisles, all 
the way to school, and is finally turned out of school (into the 
hall) by the really teacher. He is rescued, fortunately, by 
Mary and escorted to his seat (home), while the children sing, 
(to the tune of “ Merrily We Row Along”). But then she 
took him home with her, as glad as he could be,” and “ What 
made the lamb love Mary so? Because Mary loved the 
lamb, you know.” 

The children have learned, I hope, several things from these 
simple little verses. 

We have had lessons about fleece or wool. (By the way, 
when I first asked what fleece is one little fellow said, “ All 
little bugs!” (fleas). 

We have learned where we get our warm winter clothes 
and that the wool is dyed. 

We have had nice little talks about woolen mills and the 
weaving of cloth, etc. But what has touched the children 
most, I am sure, is Mary’s care and love for the poor little 
injured lamb. 

When we were having our morning talks on lambs and 
wool many toy lambs decorated our number table, showing 
the children’s interest in the subject. 





Simplified Spelling 

Professor Brander Matthews and Editor Smith of the 
Century Dictionary rise to explain that the simplified spelling 
movement has nothing in common with phonetic reform. 
It is simplicity itself, they say, especially at the initiative. 
As Matthews cleverly puts it, the reformers believe with 
Sainte-Beuve that “orthography is like society; it will never 
be entirely reformed, but we can at least make it less vicious.” 
It is proposed at the start merely to drop useless letters in 
the most usable words, and to restore some old spellings in 
place of perverted forms, as, rime, sovran, and tland.—Sel. 
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HELPING ONE ANOTHER 


How to Preserve Back Numbers 


CoLtoma, Micu., Mar. 21, ’06 
Dear Editor: 

Perhaps it will be of interest to you to know how I preserve 
the papers. In every number I find songs, stories, or poems 
that I want to keep to use again. I had five volumes of Pri- 
MARY EpucaTION, besides other educational journals. They 
allcontained material which had proven serviceable, but they 
were too cumbersome for convenience. It became necessary 
for me to make some disposal of them, so I made them into 
“plan books” which are more valuable to me than any I 
could purchase, for I have just what I need. 

I bought ten small note-books with durable skytogen covers, 
and after spacing them I pasted in the songs, games, stories, 
and exercises suitable to each month. With an index and 
reference list to the other books of the library in each book, I 
find them very helpful. 

Several of the serial stories and articles, like ‘‘ Domestic 
Animals” of two years ago, I cut whole from the paper, sewed 
the pages at the back and covered them with coverboard. 
With the new papers which come every month, my story 
books, and my plan books, I have ample store from which 
to draw material for the work of each month. 

Respectfully, 
HATTIE 


Utility of Tablet Covers 


We are furnished tablets with manila covers some of which 
are plain and others with print on one side. Our children 
are small, so the paper is furnished to them by the sheet as 
needed, and we have been using the covers for making per- 
ception cards. A set of phonetic drill cards has been made, 
using Ward’s phonetic cards as 1 guide. Our arithmetic 
cards we have made on the same plan putting the combi- 
nation in large figures on one side, and the result in pencil 
on the back. Baird’s Arithmetics are used, and we have 
made our cards for use with the first book, using no number 
larger than twenty. Ten cents worth of iron enamel and a 
five-cent brush has been my only expenditure, not counting 
time. 

G. E. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland as Primary 
Reading 


My experience has been that primary children lose their 
interest in her adventures long before Alice does. The story 
is beyond them. At least, it is beyond children of the third 
or fourth grades, where it is sometimes placed, either to be 
read to the children or to be used as a reader in the hands of 
the children. Not to speak of historical allusions, geographi- 
cal terms, and parodies on old rhymes with which present- 
day children are not familiar, there are whole chapters which 
they do not in the least understand. 

Take for instance, Chapter VII., ‘‘A Mad Tea Party.” 
It’s delicious! But read it to primary children. Isn’t it 
“throwing pearls’”—? I don’t like the metaphor, but 
the pearls are there. 

The children do not pick them up because they do not 
see them. 

What primary child can appreciate the inimitable fun and 
sarcasm in “‘Who Stole the Tarts?” and in the “Evidence” 
which follows? And what is the use of reading the “ Father 
William” rhyme to them ? 

One teacher suggests: ‘“‘Omit the parts that they do not 
understand.” That would be to omit the cleverest parts 
of the classic. 

If we must mutilate it in the primary grades, why isn’t it 
better to save it till it can be appreciated in its entirety ? 


There are other masterpieces for children — told in a fas- 
cinating way, too. I doubt if we could anywhere else in 
literature find such a charming little rabbit; but he won't 
be lost, even if kept ‘‘down the rabbit hole” till the little 
third or fourth graders are three years older. 

I would like very much to know what other readers of 
PRIMARY Epucation think about the subject. 

S. K. E. 


ae 





Goody ‘Two Shoes 


Fellow primary teachers, do you ever use the story, parts 
of it, of course, of “Little Goody Two Shoes” in your work? 

If you don’t, try it, and see what wealth of material there 
is there for literature, for language, for blackboard reading, 
and lastly and most of all, for seat work. 

Call your seat work “‘ Playing Goody Two Shoes.” Show 
how Goody taught the poor little boys and girls who had no 
school how to make words of their wooden blocks, and how 
she threw down the blocks in a heap and had them arrange 
them in alphabetic order. Use your alphabet cards for this 
work — the same old work, of course. but if made a game 
of, how much more interesting. 

This kind of work frequently done in the primary will free 
us as primary teachers from any blame for the state of affairs 
which Dr. Hale described, in the March number, under “A 
(Juestion for Teachers.” 

E. McC. 





Alice in Wonderland 


This winter I have read “Alice in Wonderland” in my 
small, ungraded country school, and the general interest has 
been good. They had been taught that fairy stories wer 
false, or “‘stuff and nonsense,” as they termed it, and I wanted 
something to awaken and refresh their imaginations and 
“Alice” was suggested by the way a little girl in Mrs. A. D. 
T. Whitney’s quaint story, “Ascutney Street,” plays she is 
Alice. 

As an introduction I gave some facts from the life of Lewis 
Carroll, and throughout the story the fact that there was a 
real Alice and an uncle who loved to join in her funny, happy 
times helped the enjoyment of the story. 

The interest began to take hold when Alice fell down, 
down, in following the white rabbit. Some of the children 
thought it was a very long dream. Then I had to suggest 
that the uncle wanted to make it long enough for a story. 

The way Alice grew larger and smaller and her swimming 
in the pool of tears was simply funny to the children, but for 
me it held a symbolism in the way in which children long for 
inaccessible things, and their persistent attempts which often 
lead into a garden of flowers. 

Alice herself is a dear, lovable girl, full of sympathy and 
interest in the curious things about her and a determination 
to discover the meaning in everything. 

It was almost like a magic lantern in the way one picture 
dissolves into another with almost a really, truly dream 
fashion. 

We were brightened and enlivened many stormy, dull days 
by a laugh over the simply silly things in Alice’s dreams. 

After reading ‘Alice in Wonderland” the children were 
glad to follow her “Through the Looking Glass,” into the 
land where they eat the cake and cut it afterwards. 


Some primary teachers have the idea that they need only 
some objects like woolly sheep, dolls, rotten potatoes and 
penny candles, in order to be sure of a successful exercise. 
They push the woolly sheep around on the table, they exhibit 
the dolls, they cut open the rotten potatoes, they light the 
candles, and they talk, talk, talk, and lo! it is a lesson. 

— Brumbaugh 
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A Game in Phonics 


EMMA G. STEELMAN 


It was a snowy, blowy day, too cold for the little tots to 
play out of doors, so “‘ Necessity, the mother of invention,” 
provided a new and exciting game — ‘‘snowstorm”’ — which 
proved a helpful and instructive exercise at the same time. 

All the sounds and phonograms the children had learned 
were written on slips of paper. Then the teacher took some 
in each hand, gathered the little ones around her in the middle 
of the floor, held the slips up over their heads, and said: 
“See these clouds. I think it is going to snow soon. See 
how many snowflakes you can catch!” Then she let them 
fall, scattering all over the floor and the little heads, hands 
and eager up-turned faces. Such a merry, laughing, scram- 
bling time as they had! Then they “lined up” and counted 
their treasures, after which the teacher held a box, and in turn 
they dropped them in and told their sounds. 

“T like this game,” said one little bog, his face beaming 
and rosy. “I caught nine snowflakes, and I knew every 
one of them!” 

“Oh, let’s do it again!” exclaimed a little girl. 

It was fun for the teacher to watch them — some would 
snatch at the air, some tumble around and get nothing, and 
some pick up one at a time; but the little fellow who “caught 
nine” the first time always got down flat on the floor, reached 
out both arms full length and gathered all within their radius 
into a little pile, then ‘scooped up.” Once he had twenty 
two, and “knew every one of them.” 

Now they want a “snowstorm” every day. 


Educational Games 
EsTHER A. CLARK 


Necessary drill can often take the form of a game, thus 
adding interest and enthusiasm to the lesson. 


SPELLING REVIEW 


Arrange the list of words for review on small cards — five 
words on a card. Give each child one. Allow two minutes 
for study. The teacher then holds each card and pronounces 
the words. If a child spells his list correctly he keeps the 
card. If not, forfeits it, and another child has the opportunity 
of trying for it. 
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RHytHM GAME 


Have ready four medium sized soft rubber balls. 

Children in the room sing softly a familiar song in six-eight 
time. “Swing the Shining Sickle” is a favorite one in the 
fall. One child is chosen to bound a ball on the first beat of 
each measure, marking the rhythm perfectly. Then in turn 


a second, third and fourth child each take a ball. Alli are 
now bounding and catching exactly together. If a child 


fails to catch his ball or to bound it on the accented note, he 
hands it to the teacher who chooses another child to take his 
place. 

Do AND TELL 

This is a language game which is a great favorite. 

Eight children are chosen. ‘The teacher says to each in 
turn, write, go, run, sing, throw, tell, give, take. Each does 
what he pleases in obeying the direction and returns to the 
desk facing the children in the room. Each tells what he did. 

“T went into the hall.” 

“T ran around the room.” 

“T gave a book to Ellen.” 

As each child speaks the pupils in the room are eager to 
help. ‘The teacher says: 

“What did Harry do, John?” 

“He went into the hall.” 

“Ernest, what did you see Harry do?” 

“T saw him go into the hall.” 

“T sang the scale.” 

“ Gertrude sang the scale.’ 

“What did you hear Gertrude do?” 

“T heard her sing the scale.” 

In seven minutes at least twenty-four children will take 
un active part in this exercise. It adds interest to let the 
first three who speak form a line at one side of the room, 
where they are later joined by the others. The correct use 
of pronouns and verbs is made familiar through repetition, 
and the game can be varied almost indefinitely. 


’ 


SEE AND TELL 
Six children are chosen to come to the teacher’s desk. ‘To 
each in turn she says, picture — wood — number — quota 
tion window — blocks. They run lightly around the room, 
looking where directed as they run. When in place in front 
of the room again, they say in turn: 


(Continued on next page) 


Program 


First and Second Grades 


A. M. A Div. B Div. 
g.00- g.10 | Opening Exercise 
g-10- 9.30 | Number | Weaying 
9-30- 9.45 | Seat work in number | Copy — word study 
9-45-10.00 | Copy — word study Lesson study 


10.00-10.15 
10.15-10 30 
10. 30-10.40 


Lesson study 
Reading 
Recess 


Reading 


10.40-11.00 | Illustrating or Number 


Construction 
Lesson study 
Spelling 


11.00-11.10 
11. 10-11.25 
11.25-11.40 


Lesson study 
Spelling 
Dismissed 


Physiology all divisons 


.10- 1.30 
; >” | Unfinished work or 


Illustrating or 








1.30- 1.45 Weaving Construction 
1.45- 2.00 | Copy and word study | Lesson study 
2.00- 2,15 | Lesson study Reading 
2.15- 2.30| Reading Paper cutting 
2.30- 2.40| Recess 

2 40- 3.00} Concrete number work | Language 
3-00- 3.15 id i - Lesson study 
3-15- 3.25 | Seat wor’ in language | Spelling 
3-25- 3 45 | Language Dismissed 


Dear Editor: 


Concrete number work Concrete number work 


C Div. D Div. 


Copy—word study 
Lesson study 
Reading 

Weaving 


Busy work 

Reading 

Copy (blackboard) 
Tracing 

Paper cutting 
Number combinations 


copied 
Phonic and word drill 


Number 


Lesson study 
Spelling 
Dismissed 


Lesson study 

Reading 

Tracing or Illustrating 
Paper cutting 


Reading 
Copy (blackboard) 
Illustrating or 
Weaving 
Language Busy Work 
Number—Language 
alternately ) 
Dismissed 


Lesson study 


Spelling 
Dismissed 


I have hesitated about sending a program, because having two grades 


and each grade being in two divisons, my programs are decidedly “ scrappy,” since classes 


are entered here tv.ice each year. 


However, I’ve decided to venture. 


I might say, by way 


of explanation, that all our work in illustrating, paper cutting, and construction is correlated 


with the language or reading lessons. 


The older children often help the beginners in 


weaving, braiding, and construction work, and PRIMARY EDUCATION helps all of us. 


Witliamsov, N. Y. 


ANNA A, PUINAM 
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“T saw the word red on the blackboard.” 
‘I saw the examples six and four are ten.” 
“T saw the quotation: 


“In ourselves the sunshine dwells, 
In ourselves the music swells.”’ 


The children at the desks then volunteer with the follow- 
ing results: 

“T heard Mary say that she saw the word red on the black- 
board.” +i 

‘* John saw the example six and four are ten,” etc. 


These two games insure excellent attention and train the 


sight and hearing as well as secure correct speech. 


Rainbow Sisters 
ANNA SCHANANDORE 
(I’irst two verses to be reeited) 
Concert Recitation 

Rainbow sisters six are we; 

Not a sad face here you see. 

We are welcomed everywhere 

As we travei through the air. 


We bring naught but joy and cheer 
To each one throughout the year, 
Our home is in the arching sky 
Yet oft you see us passing by. 


(Music for each of the other vers 
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Red 
I greet the world with the morning light, 
And gild the sunset skies at night. 
I softly steal from my home above 
To paint the red, red rose of love. 
Orange 


A blending of red and yellow am I; 
You may learn my secret if you try. 
The orange groves of the southland hold 
My color which turns their fruit to gold. 


Yellow 
When dandelions bloom in the spring, 
And yellow-breasted meadow-larks sing, 
I dwell in flower, and bird, and bee, 
And in many lovely things you see. 


Blue 
I am the emblem of all things true; 
I color forget-me-nots for you; 
And always in earth, and sky, and sea, 
You may find some remembrance of me. 
Green 


Over the trees a mantle I throw, 

And carpet the valleys as I go. 

Each mountain I deck with emerald sheen 
Till the earth is clothed in restful green, 
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Violet 
In quiet places I love to dwell, 
And the good I do I never tell. 
If you wish to know the violet’s grace, 
In shady nook you must seek her face. 


In concert 
Now, we would like to tell you much more, 
That we do as we roam the world o’er; 
But, as we are needed in the sky, 
We must say to all — good-by — good-by! 


The Story of a Barrel of Flour 


The farmer sowed the wheat; he reaped, threshed, and 
harvested it. He sent it to the miller. 

The miller ground the wheat into flour. The flour was put 
into sacks. 

The sacks were made of cotton. 

Cotton was sown, gathered, shipped to the cotton mill, 
At the cotton mill it was carded and woven into cloth. 

The cloth was sent to a manufactory to be made up into 
flour sacks. 

The sacks of flour were emptied into barrels. 

Barrels were made at the cooper’s. 

‘The cooper made the barrel of staves. 

The staves came from the lumber mill 

The lumber mill sawed the staves from logs. 

The logs came from the logging camp in the woods 

They had to be cut by the woodmen. The woodmen loaded 
them upon sledges drawn by oxen over the snow. ‘They were 
taken to the river bank and floated to the mill in the spring 
of the year. 

The mill had to have machinery to saw the logs. 

Machinery was made at the foundry. 

The foundry men made the machinery out of iron 

The iron was dug from the earth by miners. 

The iron was melted and turned into machinery by the help 
of fierce fires. 

The fires were built of coal dug out of the earth by the 
miner. 

The ships and railway cars all had to be made of iron, steel, 
and wood, before the barrel of flour could be sent off upon 
its journey. 

(To be used in connection with Miss Badlam’s article ‘“‘As the Days 
Go By,” on page 333.) 


“Who are You?” 
A One Syllable Story 


ELLEN RuBy PERRY 


A good man lived on the edge of some thick pine woods. 
He was not an old man, and he wrote books to tell folks what 
he learned in the woods. He loved these woods, for they had 
brought him health and strength. 

One day he thought, “If I can find a sm Il bev, who has no 
home, I will take him out here to live wit me, and I will do 
well by him.” 

The next day he went to town, and he fir t boy that he 
met was Tom Drake. Tom stood at a wit stand and asked 
the folks as they passed to buy some fit. While the man 
from the woods bought his fruit, he tal! ! with Tom. 

“Where do you live?” he asked. 

‘Tom’s face grew red, and he said, ‘ 
I work for this man he lets me slee 
shop.” 

“ How old are you?” 

“T am twelve years old.” 

“Well, my boy, how would ye 
and live in my camp, in the wo 
bed, good food to eat. and n‘ 
woods are full of dear wild t' 
far off, where you can vate’: fi 

When Tom said he wou! ke to go, the man told him to be 


i2ve no home; when 
a room back of his 


<e to go home with me, 
You shall have a clean 

ich milk to drink. The 
-, and there is a brook, not 
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at*the same place when he came back to go out on the last 
train. 
When they got home it was so dark that Tom could not see 


the place, but the next day he thought that he was in great 
luck. The camp was built of the trunks of small pine trees, 
and there was a shed built in the same way for a cow. 

There were two rooms, which were oh, so sweet and clean. 


The frames for the beds were nailed to the walls, and there 
were shelves for the cups and plates, and a case for books. 
The man told Tom to call him Unk. 

When Unk had milked Co’ Boss, his red and white cow, 
he showed Tom the path through the woods to a green field, 
where she stayed alldavy. He told Tom that he must drive 
her down and back each day. He said, “ You see, she wears 
a bell, and when you do not see her, you will know where she 
is by the sound of her bell.” 

He taught Tom to wash the cups and plates, and where to 
put them, and showed him a tray for the clean knives and 
forks, and spoons. 

When he told Tom that he would hear him read each day, 
Tom blushed and said: 

“T do not read well; I have not been to school as I ought 
to have done, and I have to spell out all my words. You 
will not like to hear me.” 

“Oh, yes, I shall,” said Unk. 
as a boy of your age ought to.” 

One day Tom went to drive Co’ Boss home. She had 
learned to love Tom, and came at once when he called; but 
this time she did not come, and though he called and called, 
he could not hear her bell. He ran here and there, till it was 
quite dark, and still no Co’ Boss. He sat down at the foot 
of a tree to rest and think, and just then he heard a hoarse 
voice, quite near him say: “Who are you? Who are you?” 
He was so scared that he could not speak at first, but when it 
came three times more he said, “It is just Tom Drake! I 
won’t hurt vou, if you won’t hurt me!” He did not know 
which way to take, and so he sat and heard that same “ Who 
are you? Who are you?” It must have been half an hour 
when oh, joy! he saw the light of Unk’s torch through the 
trees, and ran to meet him. When he had told him that he 
could not find Co’ Boss, nor hear her bell, Unk said, “She 
must be caught by the trees, and we will go back and get a 
saw.” Tom had a torch, too. And they called the cow by 
turns. 
there came a faint ‘ Moo-oo!” 


“T shall teach you to read 
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lor a long time there was no sound, but all at once 
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“TI know where she is now!” said Unk, and they went to 
the place from which the sound came, and there was the poor 
cow caught by the horns in the limbs of a tree. Unk sawed 
off three limbs, and she was free. They were soon back at 
camp, and Co’ Boss was milked and fed, and shut up for the 
night. When the big door was shut Tom pushed the strong 
bolt, and went close to Unk and said: 

“There is a man out there in the woods. Oh, how he 
scared me! He was close to me, but I could not see him. 
He asked me three times, ‘Who are you?’ and when I told 
him he did not stop, but kept it up!” 

Then Unk laughed and laughed. 

“There is much for you to learn of the ways of the folks in 
the woods,” he said. “It was nota man. It was a bird; an 
owl. I will get out a book and show you what he is like, and 
then you may read a page or two.”’ 

The next day Unk took Tom to the tree where he had his 
fright, and he took out from a hole in the trunk a big, gray 
owl; then the owl’s mate, and last of all four young owls; 
but not one of the six asked, “Who are you?” 

Tom lived at the camp six years, and then he went to the 
big town to work. Unk had taught him all that boys and 
girls learn at school, and a great deal more. Each year, he 
spends a full month with his best friend, and he says that there 
is no place on earth so dear to him as the camp in the pine 
woods. 


Bird Game 


The game of the bird sellers is played as follows: 
children stand in a row, leaving two outside. 
represent the bird dealers. 


The 
These two 
Each child represents a bird 
one being a crow, another a crane, another a canary, and so 
on. One bird dealer says to the other: 

“T wish to buy a bird.” 

“What kind of a bird?” asks the second dealer. 

“A bird that can fly fast,” says the first dealer. 

“Very well,” answers the other dealer, “take what you 
wish.” 

“Then,” says the first dealer, “I will take a robin.” 

As soon as the word is out of his mouth the “robin” must 
leap from the row and run around to escape. If the dealer 
catches the bird he puts it into a cage, where it must stay 
till all the other birds are caught. 


Natural History Series I] 

















The Toucan 


MM. A. Bs 
“Qh, tell me now what you can 
do, 
You funny Mr. Toucan, you!” 
“T can and will 
Present my bill: 
‘To pay is more than two can 


(toucan) do,” 
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The Palmer Cox Brownie Primer 15 Finger Motions 





(Adapted to “The Mulberry Bush”) 
MaAup FE. BuRNHAM 
(With appropriate motions) 
This is the way the fingers stand, 
The fingers stand, the fingers stand, 
This is the way the fingers stand, 
So early in the morning. 


This is the way the fingers bow, 
The fingers bow, the fingers bow, 
This is the way the fingers bow, 























. . . ~~ ” . e . 
The wise Brownie said: “Go to school. So early in the morning. 
rT; . . ar 
Yes, yes, we will = to school, said Tis thus they say, “How do you do!” 
the little merry men. “How do you do!” “How do you do!” 
- "Tis thus they say, “How do you do!” 
66 You must study. So early in the morning. 
r . G 
“Yes, yes, we will This is the way they like to clap, ‘ 
ek. Lis toden, teeth, G 
a ‘ ° ike to clap, like to clap, G 
study,’ said the little This is the way they like to clap, 
So early in the morning. al 
merry men. B 
rT _ “ee sc . This is the way they like to snap, z 
Oh, sce, ther = the Like to snap, like to snap, i 
school-house nin This is the way they like to snap, M 
‘ — So early in the morning. . 
“Hurrah! let us go to _ | , 
i : wai This is the way they like to stretch, | 
school,” said the little Like to stretch, like to stretch, 
This is the way they like to stretch, 
merry men. So early in the morning. 
E 
” Ru n, run to the This is the way they like to dance, R 
. ] c ] | i Like to dance, like to dance, 2 
SCNOO!-NOuse. This is the way they like to dance, c 
” : So early in the morning. 3 
“Study, study,” said ee ; 
the wise Bro ywnie This is the way they like to rest, . 
° Like to rest, like to rest, 
(This facsimile of a page from the Palmer Cox Brownie Primer is a fair illustra This is the way they like to rest, dl 
tion of the whole book. Used by permission of The Century Co., publishers.) So early in the morning. © 
Spelling Fifty Years Ago — interesting facts were found in these same early-day i 
records. 


The superintendent of one of the most intelligent cities in 
New England found a record in the spelling of the high school 
of that city in 1846. 

Here are the words and the record of results: 


“Some of the girls and boys who failed in spelling became 
leaders as well. One girl, who attempted only four of the 
eight examples, and had them all wrong, became an honored 
member of the school board of her own city. A boy who 

Below are the words of the spelling test — a formidable list with missed nineteen of the twenty words and who solved only 
the results of the examination in 1846: - three of the eight examples correctly became president of a 

Correct Incorrect. bank. His life as a citizen was truly noble and at his death 


accidental. .........-.--- +++ 00220 eee ee eee e ee eee 61 24 his city paid unusual honor to his memory. Another boy is 
accessible .. 2.2... 220. 2eeeereee reser ersesceeeeees 3! 54 to-day at the head of a bank in Albany. Still another boy 
nd ee ae he lane 7 3 who could not do a single example correctly and who could 
ntctnkeeeh end gehari heats enaeniakates 30 55 Who cowd no a single exam Gage ia 
a ate ed ila iiss dna aide tase oie 39 46 spell but six words correctly became mayor of a city. 
deceitfully ......... +--+ +20 eeee ee eee eee e ee eens e 45 Take courage, teachers. 

NE caine iste Oe Whlelse pongo ewes 2p Ameo 24 61 

aired Colma dade oe ARe e a eka sabe wie 39 46 

See ree ere er Te ee ee 17 68 

RSIS SRC Sate mee i Perret es Ser ee pea gee 42 43 rT . — 
en a adsansges 28 57 lo Copy Writing 

ERY ES er eet mre ir te ee cA Brae: 23 62 , 3 8 
caneed POLL LE EEN ELIE TREE A 33 52 If a little sugar be added to the ink, a copy of the writing 
heiress .......- 2-20 e eee eee reece eee cece cece cee: 42 43 may easily be taken off by laying a sheet of unsized paper, 
— EAE OdRETERMAS ORS CREdRERDSTARsORSe de reeesaed - 45 damped with a sponge, on the written paper and passing 
Rte ndadcenetetebesindstatensenecenakoane 50 35 1: ion a ae pasa fe 

concise aaa as aan eigen 3 6s lightly over it a flat iron very moderately heated. 
NE a a grr a hog (dialer ats Wieck Gap ia al ca 32 53 

SII esha bo aai-acare sepa A pie we Se aaa cred oN aa 33 52 

i isti 3 7 ° . . ttc 
EE sHenerensenesenasttnnstonaenatnnesensees ‘3 7? Your paper makes me so dissatisfied. Fortunately, Its @ 


Yet the phonics of to-day are considered the cause of the healthy sort of dissatisfaction and spurs me on to better 
bad spelling of to-day! * things. It’s so full of interest—a regular gold mine. C. M. 
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STENCILS 


READ THE WHOLE LIST 


i 





Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons— Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits—Name 
any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa —Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each, 10c. 
Busywork Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x5inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts,5x8inches 10Sten- 
cils onany subject for 10cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder— 
(¢ t) pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
<> > =Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Turkey, Pumpkins, Indian, Mayflower, Fruit, 
Eagle, Dog, Cat, Horse, Cow, Pig, Hen, Goose, Ele- 
phant, Lion, Sheep, Deer, Dutch Boy, Owl, Jonnie, 
Rabbits, Locomotive, Ship, Steamer, Dutch Girl, 
Heart, Ear, Eye, Doll, 10 Eskimo, 8 Hiawatha, and 6 
Sunbonnet Baby Stencils, 17 x 22, each 5 cts. 
United States— Any Group, Continent, State or 
Country, 8'2 x 11 inches, each 3 cts; 17 x 22, 5 cts; 
34 x 44, 20 cts: 44 x 68, 40 cts., U. S. 22x34, 10 cts. 
Outline Maps— Printed on nice white paper, 
8% xllinches. U.S., any Group, Continent, State or 
Country, 20 for 15 cts; 100 assorted to order for 60c. 
Dissected Maps-—of imitation sole leather, 
very hard and durable, size 18 x 24 inches. U.S. cut 
on state lines, Europe cut on country lines. I make 
them and know they will please you, each 60 cts. 
Pictures of Birds, Animals, Flowers, Fruits, 
colored true to life. 7x9. Name any, each 2 cts. 
Order at least 10 cts. worth and ask for a catalog. 
Please do not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 
TONMN LATTA 
Box 16 CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 





PFA SPECTACLES forestitoe Acents 
Chieago, Ll. 


ij wanted. COULTEBOPTICAL CO. 











]: ) BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
JOY LINE 


Steamers from Providence 
Every Week-Day at6.30 P.M. 





DIRECT SERVICE. 


“All the Way by Water” 


Every Wednesday at 5 P.M. 
ASK FOR INFORMATION 





Passenger Office, 214 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


Phone 2324 Main. B. D. PITTS, Agt. 











The Virginia State Board of Education 
at a recent meeting in Kichmond adopted 
standard of requirements for high schools of 
first, second, and third grade. It was decided 
to allow book-keeping and the study of busi 
ness methods to enter the third and fourth 
years as an optional study with Latin, German, 
Spanish, and French. During the discussion 
on the introduction of Spanish as an optional] 
study, Governor Swanson said “Spanish 
is worth more to-day to Americans than any 
other modern language.’ Attorney-General 
William A. Anderson declared that the future 
opening of the Panama Canal, and the growing 
mutual good feeling between Mexico and the 
United States and their interlapping common 
interests would add to the value of the study 


of Spanish in the high schools. 


— “A veritable roll of honor’ seems to be 
the common phrase of the American press for 
the fifty college professors recently retired upon 
Mr. Carnegie’s Foundation. The Foundation 
was established by Mr. Carnegie about a year 
ago, when he set aside $10,000,000 in steel 
bonds for the purpose. The income derived 
amounts to about $500,000, and not more than 
half a man’s regular salary is to be granted. 
The total amount to be distributed among the 
first group of beneficiaries will be $70,000, 
making an average of about $1,400 for each. 
“Fourteen hundred dollars a year,” says 7he 
Christian Work and Evangelist, ‘may not seem 
to be much for a man who has gone deep into 
the mysterics of nature and of the human mind 
— whose name has been heard in the world’s 
institutions of learning, and who has molded 
the future by shaping the minds of the men 
who are to rule it. Nevertheless it will pay a 
good many taxes and supply many comforts.” 
And the New York Tribune remarks: 

‘The system so happily begun will be both 
a relief and an encouragement to the educa- 
tional profession. It may be said without 
offense, if not, indeed, to their praise, that some 
of these men are urgently in need of such 
relief as these pensions will afford. Their 
salaries have been no larger than their current 
needs. Their academic duties and the devo- 
tion with which they have been fulfilled have 
prevented them from engaging in other labors 
which might have been pecuniarily profitable. 
They have now reached ages at which entrance 
into money-making business would be impossi- 
ble, even if the scholastic habits of a lifetime 
had not unfitted them for such pursuits. 
‘Weary and old with service,’ they are literally 
dependent upon pensions of some sort, if they 
are not to suffer actual want or to become 
charges upon relatives or friends. ‘To such 
men these allowances will be a welcome relief, 
and the example and promise thus given will 
be a source of encouragement and inspiration 
to others to give their best efforts to the instruc- 
tion of their pupils and to scientific researc h 
and literarvlabors, without anxiety concerning 
the future. 

The list of about fifty educators who are ts 


be the first recipients of these allowances is 
really a roll of honor, and of honor which is 
shared by themselves, by their benefactor and 
his agents, and by the institutions which have 





been the scenes of their labor.” 


1 Science Hall 
2 Memorial Hall 
3 Fisk Hall 





A Group of Northwestern University Buildings 


PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This Course comprises a series of twenty les- 
Sons ih organization, management and methods 
of teaching every branch in the first three 
grades of school. It is an extended course 
Which the teacher can put to daily use with her 
pupils; it thus offers advantages of normal 
school training, for the teacher will have 
her practice classes always before her. There 
are no fads introduced; no experimenting is tol- 
erated. The best methods of securing results 
are presented, 


Other Courses 


NORMAL ELECTIVE COURSES. Thorough 
reVieW courses iti twenty-two common school 
and high school branches; any five subjects 
constitute a course of study for one tuition fee. 
Thousands of teachers have prepared for higher 
grade certificates through this department of 
the School; they now teach better schools than 
formerly and receive higher salaries. 

ACADEMIC COURSES.—Each branch is a 
thorough, complete course in itself, 

Business, Shorthand, Ty pewriting and Phar- 
macy for those preparing for commercial ca- 
reers. Over twenty-seven hundred graduates can 
testify to the effectiveness of our instruction. 
For 3100 annual scholarships in Northwestern 
University are offered by our School for the 
best work in its correspondence courses Inquir- 
ies regarding any courses cordially invited. 





ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 
YOUR NAME AND ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


WORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT 
Strong Reviews. A Course includes Any Five Subjects Each Subject is a Course 



































ith metic Zoology fy mee 
Sienee anes spetre Physics } toed 
or ra 
Bookkeeping oS ate fee few to to Write Ea Nish 
Plane Geometry Civil Govercment Eng. and Amer. Literature 
Grammar Economics First — Catia 
Composition Pedagogics Phys 
| Psychology 
—— Ancient bi 
Physioleg COMMERCIAL DEPT Ses. ond od. Wester 
ee raphy Guslnces SPECIAL COURSES 
Stacy ” and Pharmac 
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Address 


Primary Education. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 
378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 














THE DRIFT OF THINGS 


In Providence, R. I., inquiry has been made 
of parents and guardians whether or not, 
among other things, DRAWING shall be 
taught. 4885 answers came from 5500 re 
quests and 4663 voted, “ Yes” and only 222 
voted ‘‘ No.” It is estimated that one half 
the replies were from tax payers. 

Froebel said: “It should be a part of the 
the education of every child to draw a picture 
of the things he sees.” 

Send 16 cents in stamps and we will send 
you a package of pencils that will start you 
on the right path. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Teachers Class Records 


Bound in boards Arranged so that each day’s 
standing can be marked by figures. It is a very popu- 
lar recitation record, size 5} x 8. 








Price, 25 Cents 


The Educator Suppl-mentary Magazine 


\ 32 page monthly magazine devoted to the pub- 
lication of the classics and supplementary reading for 
ll grades Price, 75 ¢ per year. Special terms tor 
clubs of 5 or more. Address 


The Educator School Supply Co. 





MITCHELL, S. D. 


a ———EE —E — - —_ — = — -_= — NE a an ——E —— _ - — — —————EEee 
TO OUR READERS — If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now, 
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CHILDREN’S WORK 


(The text on this page was sent me in the child’s handwriting, which Apri 27. There are some white pear blossoms, but not 
was most creditable. It is put into type to save space. —THE Eprror.) very many 


Mayt. There is a blue jay in the orchard, too. He 
has a little hat on. 


May 3. A bluebird flew by the window to-day. We are 
going to learn a little song. It is, ‘ [know the song that the 
bluebird is singing.” 


May 7. The apple trees look lovely. They are pink and 
OS white. It is nice to have a school next to an orchard, 
a The air smells sweet. The apple blossoms make it. 


- 
= 
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(This picture and the Holland boy below were hektographed by the 
teacher on the same page upon which the children’s work was written 
Both are from Miss Gray’s school, Morristown, N. J.) 





Teddy has a dog. 
His name is Jip. 
Teddy goes to school. 
Jip followed him. a 


Teddy took him home. — ‘ , 
chanieens tian itie unis The Little Pig Who Wanted to 
Earn a Dollar 


(From Laurel Hill School, Pawtucket, R, I.) 





A little pig wanted to earn a dollar, so he went to a lady 
and said to her, “Would you like me to take your baby for 
a walk?” and the little pig was so clean that the lady let him. 

When the people in the street saw the pig wheeling a baby 
carriage they laughed but he did not care for he wanted to 
earn his dollar. 

Grade 3 IpA JOWETT 


A little pig wanted to earn a dollar. So he said he would 
blacken people’s shoes. He got a box and polish and went 
and stood on the corner where many people passed. When 
the people saw him they laughed. But they soon found out 
that he knew how to shine shoes. So the little pig earned 


the dollar. 
Grade 3 LILLIAN ARRANDALE 


A little pig wanted to earn a dollar. 

So he went to the market for people. 

And oh he was so clean and neat! 

He had a little basket and he used to bring it from the 
market full of meat and potatoes and cabbage and every 
thing. It didn’t take him only a little while to earn a dollar. 

Grade 3 ANNA GALLAGHER 





This is a litthe Dutch boy. his home is in Holland the 
land where boys and girls wear wooden shoes. Other strange 
things about this country are its windmill and strong dikes. 

FRANCIS CAHILL (Age, 7 years) 


% -“\— 
Diary Sa es Ye 
J : =p = a 


ANNA MITCHELL, Laurel Hill School, Pawtucket, R. I. 





Fes. 27. The orchard next to our school-house is asleep. Z 
Every little twig is covered with a snow blanket. —__ 

Apri, 17. The orchard is waking up. We can see some 
lovely little green leaves. 

APRIL 19. Wecan hear the robin’s song. He has a nest AOD 
in an old apple tree. —— 

Aprit 25. There are two robins. They washed them- [ER 
selves in a little mud puddle. They sing beautiful tunes, Waat the aaple in the tree dreamed of its future 
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DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK CITY 

Tur TREE Book. A Popular Guide to a 
Knowledge of the Trees of North America 
and their Uses and Cultivation. Price, $4.00, 
net. Julia Ellen Rogers. 

Thi > no ordinary tree book. A. brief 
notice of its character and merits must fail 
to give any adequate idea of it. A woman, 
a nature lover, with her heart in her work 
and « facile pen to tell what she finds, spends 
months of time, energy, and patience seeking 
for truth in the very heart of treedom, and 
writes her discoveries in a style that attracts 
and holds every sort of reader. The work is 
scientific enough to satisfy any reasonable 
science-lover and interesting enough to please 
the readers of fiction. The contents are as 
follows: Part I., How to Know the Trees; 
II., Forestry; III., The Uses of Wood; IV., 
The | of the Trees. More than sixty-five 
of the best known trees are described like 
friends. Forestry is treated practically. ‘Trees 
that pay, how they are multiplied, measured, 


pruned, and protected from enemies are clearly 


discussed. The closing chapter, The Life of 
the Trees, is full of information for teachers 
for nature study and Arbor Days. Indeed 
this volume belongs in every school library 


for ready reference by teachers. It would be 


to them a tree encyclopedia for every day. 


Included in the Contents is an ingenious Key 


to the Principal Tree Families worked out 


by the author in a simple condensed form, 


that every family may be easily identified by 
the uninitiated. There is also a Glossary of 
Technical Terms, Appendix, and Index. The 


volume contains 570 pages, sixteen plates in 
160 black 
from photographs by A. 


color, and illustrations, 


Radclyffe 


and white 


Dugmore. 


The publishers have bound it handsomely, 
sparing nothing to make the setting worthy 
of the contents. 

HINDS, NOBLE & ELDRIDGE, NEW 

YORK CITY 

GRADED SPELLING BOOKS FOR CITY 
SCHOOLS. By W. J. Moran and C. H. 
Brelsford. 


The scope of this series extends over eight 


years. ‘They are a product of the experience 
of many practical teachers in the various 
grades. The words chosen have been care- 
fully selected from the best American liter- 
ature. The books have some novel features. 
Every fifth lesson throughout the series is 
adictation. The reviews in spelling and dicta- 


tion are frequent. There are numerous mem- 
ory gems selected from American and English 
authors. ‘The authors urge the need of grada- 
tion in spelling this 


series that the lessons are graded to suit the 


and claim much from 


development of each advancing year. ‘The 
first year speller is attractively illustrated and 
the close connection of the words and pictures 
will be of great assistance to the little learners. 
Script is also introduced into the first year 
book. The actual trial of these books in the 
school-room will determine their worth as 
compared with the numerous spellers gone 


befor: : 
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“The right teacher in the right position means 
the highest suecess for both teacher and school.”’ 
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NOTE ALSO THE TWO FOLLOWING PACES. 
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Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 


MIN school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
Ae best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
LIN put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
WIN managed hi able, handsome and reliable elton and have our recommendation. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


SO Brormfielidad Street, Boston. 





The time to be registered with an agency is ali the time. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENGY 3s cei 


Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $709, Principa’s, $1200, ae __F 30007 anguages, $1000, 
Physical Culture, $650, Grammar. $500, Primary, $450, Music, $600, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, Domestic 
Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500. Critic, $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Klocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Pbh.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, 





has filled these positions in 
public and private schools, 
t — ro “4 — rations from 


Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., 





Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





It pays — to pay — to get — more pay. 


DUCATORS 


101A Tremont Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Register Now! 


XCHANGE 


Y.M.C.A. Bidg 
Portiand, Me~ 








Good teachers 
placed at all 
times of the year. 
Register now. 


Every week 
Jinds us short 
of candidates 
Sor good places. 














You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENC influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells THAT that is something but if 


you about them it is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends RECOMMENDS 
you that is more. Ours 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 





It is always wise to have ‘‘a friend at the Court of Cesar.’ Register Now! 


THE FiIisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual sent free to any address. 





4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


203 Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 
414 Century Bldg, Minneapolis. 
go1 Cooper Building, Denver. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 


1200 Williams Ave., Portland. 
717 Market St., San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 





Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ™ “to's; 


120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
other teachers to te ata pub- 


T" Pratt Teachers’ Agency sss 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT,Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 





Continued on Page 351 
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TALKING TOGETHER 


Editor’s 


September 


Have you come back laden or empty? Not an empty 
purse —that was foreshadowed. But are you enriched, body 
and soul, by your vacation? Have you been absorbing 
from every source, a little here, a little there, anda great 
deal altogether, till you are better fitted every way for your 
work this year? I hope so, from my heart I hope so. 
You may not see it, feel it, or be conscious of it now, but as 
occasion calls for it you will feel, I trust, a greater charity, 
a diviner patience, and a yearning to know more of the 
hidden meaning of life and the secret of true teaching — for 
these last two go together. It is only the teacher who can 
discern the stars who can train the children to see them, too. 

The year is before us—a year to work together again. 
Mind, I say together, and that means that every teacher who 
reads Primary Epucation has an obligation to make it 
better and more helpful. When the editor asks a question 
she means it and wants a genuine answer — no matter whether 
the answer is what she believes or not. The paper exists for 
the teachers and there is no dodging a moral responsibility 
on their part to help make it as good as it can be made. 
Think about this, teachers. 


Great Inventors Series 


Hosts of our poor children who never go beyond the lower 
grades will never know of many of the common facts of 
everyday life, unless they get them in these same lower grades. 
For that reason I have planned this Inventors Series that 
they may become familiar with the names and the principal 
facts concerning a few of the great inventors. If they have 
the opportunity in the future to learn the interesting things 
concerning the personalities and lives of these men, all the 
better. What will be given in these brief sketches will only 
make a good setting for such fascinating detail. There will 
be no attempt at fine writing in this series. There will be 
no fancy flights, no telling how these boys played when they 
were babies, simply because they became famous afterwards. 
They, no doubt, played like a thousand other babies, and 
went through the measles and whooping cough just like other 
children. It will be the sole purpose of these little stories 
to select the main facts of their lives and make them stand 
out clear and strong that the children may catch them and 
hold them distinct in memory. As this series will run through 
the year, great care will be needed by teachers not to mix 
things by too much talking of minor events in their lives. 
During the craze of dealing out authors to babies, a few years 
ago, the children were left in a glorious haze as to whether 
Whittier wrote ‘“ Hiawatha,” or Longfellow wrote “Sir Laun- 
fal.” Close every inventor talk with the main facts standing 
vut like a portrait on a wall. 





The Mermaid Toilet 

The picture on page 335 will introduce the children to 
their first mermaids — perhaps. Here is a chance for skill. 
To tell about the mermaids with a tone of voice and an eye- 
twinkle that will make the children understand that the 
story “is not really true, you know,” and yet capture and hold 
their interest is not the easiest thing to do. Why talk about 
mermaids at all to children? Because they will hear of them 
in song, story, and art as long as they live, and as well learn 
to know of them in a hair-dressing attitude as in any other. 
If their sympathies do not go out to the baby mermaiden who 
feels just like any land-child in being “fixed up,” then nothing 
of mermaid life will appeal to them. Pass this number of 
PRIMARY EpvucaTION around to the children and let them get 
the atmosphere of the picture. Then if you can tell a little 
story of the mermaid life under the sea, you will round it up 
well. 


Page 
Eprror’s ADDRESS 
Mrs. Eva D. KELLOGG 
19 King St., Worcester, Mass. 


School Arts Book 


Do you know this book well enough to be glad when vou 
see it? Then you do not know it, for it brings a welcome to 
everybody who really understands and responds to the spirit 
of it. It does something so much more than to teach drawing. 
In the same breath with its plain, definite directions for pro- 
ducing results it lifts the student to see the spiritual side of 
the work, and why a knowledge of drawing is an indispensable 
part of education. No teacher can see this beautiful book 
on her desk month after month without coming to be friends 
with it. It has the gift of dissolving eye scales and revealing 
beauty and harmony in the commonplace of life. Send for 
a copy, subscribe for it, try it for one year. The outlay is 
trifling for the message it will bring you. Henry Turner 
Bailey, Editor (Davis Press, Worcester, Mass.) 


The Never Never Stories 
will be equally enjoyed by teachers and children — a tremen- 
dous compliment to any set of stories. 


Our Supplement 

We give you fifty pictures to begin with. Enough for the 
largest class—something new in supplements. ‘The Baby 
Hiawatha in his Indian cradle will appeal to every primary 
child. Talks and stories without number can grow out of 
this picture. Place one in one corner of a sheet of paper (a 
bit of mucilage or inserted by a cut slip) and have them 
ready at a second’s notice for oral and written language. 
The children in an upper room will be glad to get the papers 
ready for you. All this is in order after Indian baby lore 
(and perhaps Hiawatha) has been talked over with the 
children. 


Two Half Series 

Miss Mabel Browning Soper and Miss Anna B. Badlam 
will write a series in alternate months for us this year. 
That is, each will write every other month. Miss Badlam 
gives us her good things this month and again in November, 
while Miss Soper will give work on another subject than 
last year in the between months. Their whole loaves last 
year will make every hungry teacher appreciate their 
half loaf this year. 


New Book of Primary Gymnastics 


The new elegant book of “ Educational Gymnastics” is 4 
treasure. Just for primary schools alone. Get it and be at 
ease over the problem of physical exercises. (Educational 
Publishing Company, Boston. Price, 60 cents.) 


Premiums for Helping Each Other Page 
Note the ten new premium books. Every one is well 
worth striving for. They will be changed again for others 
in the January number of this paper. Now don’t write out 
indifferently a few words of some commonplace way you 
have of doing things and expect books of this quality in re- 
turn. Write something worth having and make it interesting. 


1 Dickens’ Cricket on the Hearth. 

2 Children of the Palm Lands. 

3 Storyland of Stars. 

4 Beckwith’s In Mythland. Vol. I. or II. 
5 Children of the Wigwam. 

6 Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

7 A Dog of Flanders. 

8 Stories of Colonial Children. 

9g Swiss Family Robinson. 

10 Stories of the Red Children. 


gel 
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BOOKS 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW 
YORK CITY 


Tur Story OF Russia. By R. Van Ber- 
gen, M.A. 

Now that Russia is the centre of the world’s 
intere everything pertaining to it will be 
of interest. This volume of 284 pages goes 
back to the early records of Russia, even to 
the story of Nestor in 945, to seek for the 
causes of the present conditions in that coun- 
try. ‘The reign of the different rulers and 
the character of the government under each 
js told briefly and interestingly, and can easily 
be remembered by young students. The his- 


tory is brought to the reign of the present 
czar and the war with the Japanese. There 
are several pages of valuable Index that will 
assist the reader. Full length portraits of the 
Russian rulers give beauty and interest to the 
book 

PrimAkyY MernHops. THE BASIS OF THI 
INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
Cuicaco. By Sarah E. Sprague, Ph.D. 

Two volumes of Primary Methods, hand 
somely bound, containing together about six 
hundred pages, have been issued as _text- 
books for a correspondence school. Miss 
Sarah E. Sprague, author of “Sprague Classic 
Readers,” has prepared these two volumes. 


They contain twenty lessons on the subjects 


taught in primary grades. ‘These lessons are 


full of practical directions and suggestions 
for the best presentations of the subject- 
matter to the children in the first three grades. 


ac ided 


There are fine lithographed colored plates to 


Illustrations are whenever necessary. 


assist in the teaching of drawing and many 


full-page half-tone pictures. The contents are 


as follows: Organization of Schools, including 


apparatus, libraries, decorations, mothers’ 


meetings, etc.; Discipline; one lesson in- 


cludes the treatment of stories, songs, memory 


gems, games, busy work, special days, mark- 


ing papers, etc.; Programs; First, Second, 
and Third Year Readings; Spelling and 
Penmanship; First, Second, and Third Year 
Number Work; Sense Training; Nature 
Study; Language; Geography; Drawing; 
Physiology; Music. At the close of each of 


these lessons is a list of test questions, grow- 
ing out of the subject. These questions are 
pedagogical and involve a knowledge of prin- 
ciples no teacher can answer without think- 
ing, and such thinking as makes for her in- 
This 


sent 


tellectual and professional growth. is 
the student’s written recitation and is 


to the Correspondence School in Chicago. 


A 


these replies, giving criticisms and personal 


competent instructor reads and answers 


instruction to the student-writer, returning it 
with a set of printed answers to the original 
test questions. Thus each student has an 
opportunity to gauge her own comprehension 


The 


terms of the correspondence course, which 


of the subject with the printed replies. 


includes these two large volumes of text-matter, 
is $15.00, payable in convenient monthly in- 
stalments. The course to continue as long 
as student has work unfinished. For the two 
volumes alone, without instruction, the price 
is $5.00. 

For teachers who have never had the oppor- 
tunity of a normal school course, and for those 
desiring instruction that shall lead to pro- 

Continued on Page 353 
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(Continued from Page 349) 





RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY ““ncSé* cmckes 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 


NO is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. 


Membership 
good until close of season of 1906-7. 


Write for circulars and blank to-day. 





The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best known in U. 8. Est. 1855 


3 Fast 14th st. New York JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 











Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Largest permanent clientage of any Western Agency. 
September already coming in. Get in line early. 


Year Book, C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 





378 WABASH AVE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Many letters about vacancies for 
We can help you. Address for 21st 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 





cae ek ee me i es — 1 © 5 | oo + 8 


We need competent teachers to. excellent posit.ous now on our list. 


Write w-day,. 
(Formerly Dixon Educational Bureau), Established 1880. 
1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia _ 











Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays, 





B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


156 FIFTH Ave. BOISE, IDAHO 


NEW YORK, 








Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant present stion of their candidates. 


PACIFI 


An agency registration places y.u in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 


THE 
THURSTON TEACHER 
AGENCY 





Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of to-day. 
TEACHERS’ Operates in Pacific Northwest States. Good openings for Sept.’06. 700 teach- 
ers placed in Washington alone. Weareon the ground. 8th year. For infor- 

AGENCY mation write B. W. BRINTNALL, Mgr., 538 N. Y. Blk., Seattle, Wash. 








TEACHERS WANTED— PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE 

Why continue to teach at low wages? I have secured positions for hundreds, 

' salaries $500 to $800. CRITIC teachers also in cemand. Many more calls 
each year than we have candidates available. 

Enrollearly. Free registration until June 15th. 

Address ANNA M. THURSTON, Mer., 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Do it Now! Do it Now! 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


N.Y 


“~ BREWER 


ESTABLISHED YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


77 
ee 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, 








Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


MNlinneapolis 








Makes a specialty of placing teachers in the Middle States 
and in the West—largest salaries paid there. 




















or 2 Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 
ay / eac W, ers Send 3 Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fee. 
for our| 4 Has been remarkably successful in placing its members 
He Free during past years. 
Boo Address I, A. Thorson, 329 P 14th Ave. S. EB. 
\ JENCY ales MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








This is an age of specialists — it's an agency's business to place teachers. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtain- 
ing Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. Si CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 


YOU 2.2 greater demand than ever before. Good | EACHERS 
are acarce and are what we ANT to fill immediate vacancies 
in several States. If you Ww @ promotion. write us at once. 


Ww E need fifty teachers at once. If you are prepared A BETTER PLACE 


awaits you. Write us for information, 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS AGENCY, 502-503 Livingston Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


The Adventures of Little Bo-Peep 


AGNES FIELD 
(All rights reserved) 


Bo-peep (dressed as a shepherdess — with crook in hand) 
I am poor little, sad little, sorry Bo-peep, 
I’ve lost my beautiful flock of sheep; 
Not one can I spy, 
I fear I shall cry; 
O where, O where is Little Boy Blue? 
He surely will know what’s best to do! 


Herald (steps forward with trumpet in hand, as if in answer 
to her call) 
What! Little Boy Blue! 
He might help, ’tis true, 
But he’s under the haystack fast asleep; 
He cannot help you, little Bo-peep! 


Bo-peep (looks about her in dismay) 
O dear! O dear! Then what’s to be done? 
I’ll send for Tom, the piper’s son — 
Though he does not bear a very good name, 
Yet I’d like to trust him, all the same. 


Herald (blows upon his trumpet) 
Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 
Here’s work to-day that needs to be done; 
You’re wanted here by little Bo-peep, 
She’ll trust you to find her run-away sheep, 


Tom (running up with flute — or pipe —in hand) 
I’ll play my merriest tune to-day — 
“ Over the hills and far away!” 
Far and wide I’ll seek your sheep 
To bring them back to you, little Bo-peep. 
(Runs off, playing in pantomime upon his flute) 


Bo-peep (peers anxiously about. Sees a boy and a girl 
carrying a pail) 
There go those children, Jack and Jill, 
I’ll catch them ere they climb the hill. 
(Calls) 
O Jack and Jill, will you take the time 
To look for my sheep, as the hill you climb ? 


Jack and Jill (turning as they hear Bo-peep’s voice) 
We'll very willingly take the time 
To look for your sheep as the hill we climb, 
But coming back — 
Alack! Alack! 
You know that once when the pail we’d filled 
We both fell down — and the water spilled! 


Bo-peep (turning from them, discovers Jack Horner se :ied 
over in the corner —on a small stool. In his lap is a 
saucer pie) 

O there is that famous little Jack Horner, 
Hunting for plums, I dare say! 
Jack Horner, Jack Horner, 
Come out of your corner! 
Do kindly put down 
Your mince pie so brown, 
And find my lost sheep for me, pray 
I’m sure if you try, 
You really will spy 
My wand’ring sheep as they stray; 
Then, well may you cry, 
“What a great boy am I!” 
For helping Bo-peep to-day. 
NotE—This may be made quite realistic with a few raisins under 


a brown paper crust fastened on with mucilage. One or two little 
slits in the crust will enable him to draw out a “plum.” 


Jack Horner (holding his thumb, as if in pain) 
I cannot help, I’m sorry to say, 
I’ve sprained my thumb, pulling plums to-day; 
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Even now I should be off and away 
To find Dr. Foster, without more delay. 


(Walks off with the pie under his arm, and holding his thumb. 
as tf in pain) 


Bo-peep (calls after him) 
Alack! alack! Your good Dr. Foster 
Went off and away on a journey to Gloucester 
And has never, no never, returned again; 
If in pulling a plum, 
You sprained your small thumb, 
Be as brave as you can, 
Bear the pain like a man, 
Until Dr. Foster gets back again. 


Peter, Peter, Pumpkin-eater (runs up to Bo- peep — currying 
a small pumpkin) 
I’m Peter, Peter, the pumpkin-eater, 
Who had a wife and couldn’t keep her; 
But, when I put her in a shell, 
I learned to keep her very well. 
I’ll try to see what I can do 
To help bring back your sheep to you. 

NotE—If this is difficult to procure, one may be made from deep 
yellow cambric and stuffed to give the desired shape; the sections may 
be represented by tying twine so tightly about it — vertically — that 
the indentations may be shown, as in the old-time tomato pin-cushions. 


Horse (boy riding a hobby horse) 
Ride-a-cock-horse to Banbury Cross, 
I’ll gallop as fast as the wind; 
Who knows, tho’ to-day, they’re miles, miles away, 
I quickly your lost sheep can find. 
(Gallops away) 


Bo-peep (looks after him, and discovers Mistress Mary with a 
walering-pot in her hand, as if about to water her garden) 
Mistress Mary, Mistress Mary, 
Are you really so contrary ? 
Leave your little silver bells, 
Leave your pretty cockle shells, 
Leave your garden, never mind, 
Be obliging, helpful, kind! 
NotEe—The garden may be represented by a plot of sand in which 


flowers of tissue paper may be standing. A border of shells will add 
to the effect. 


Mistress Mary (bowing) 
Please excuse me; 
Don’t you see 
All my plants must tended be? 
Go to wee Miss Muffet there, 
She has little toil or care. 
(Proceeds to water garden) 


(Miss Muffet, seated on a hassock over in the opposite corner 
from where Jack Horner had his stool, holds a small 
bowl in her lap, and a spoon in her right hand. A toy 
spider may be suspended from a string above her head) 


Bo-peep (turns and discovers her) 
Little Miss Muffet, 
On your soft cushioned tuffet, 
Stop eating your curds and whey; 
Don’t say you don’t care, 
But a few minutes spare 
To find my lost sheep for me, pray! 


Miss Muffet (in the meantime, discovers the spider, and jumps 
up. In her fright the bowl rolls on the floor, though she 
still grasps the spoon. As she turns to answer Bo-peep 
she holds up both hands, as if very much alarmed) 

Bo-peep, is that you? 

Pray, how do you do? 

I’ve jumped from my tuffet, 
My soft-cushioned tuffet, 
For, a spider — O dear me! 
Just came down so near me, 


(Continued on page 354) 
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Continued from Page 351) (Continued from Page 351) 
motion and better salary, this course is a - - a 
great And for all primary teachers . , . a a a ; . 
g S: sburg, Mo., Kansas City, Kan., Vinita, Ind. Ter., 
they W always helpful for suggestion and Midland Te achers Agencies Pendleton, Oregon, Mt. Vernon, Was a City, N. D., 
. : : Aberdeen, S. D., Shenandoah, Iowa, Jonesboro, Ark., DuBois, Pa. Two plans for enrollment. Write for booklet 
advice to best methods. A school library | and blank. 
for teachers’ reference would be greatly en- ~~ 
fched )» these volumes of Primary Mebods.| THE BYNUM SCHOOL BUREAU 
THE CENTURY COMPANY, NEW A Southern and Southwestern Teachers’ Agency 
YORK CITY Central Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Formerly the West Texas School Bureau of Abilene, Texas. This Agency has been in prosperous operation 
Tur PALMER Cox BROWNIE PRIMER. oe pea. ‘The manager is well acquainted in the South and Southwest, and is in position to effectively serve all 
. ee ae opens teachers desiring promotion or change in positions. At least he desires to send circulars and write a personal lette 
Arr from Palmer Cox’s Brownie Books. to just as many teachers as answer this advertisement. Let us tell you what we have done for cthene—ahet oe oan do 
Text Mary C. Judd. for you. Remember about the “‘ early bird,” etc. W. A. BYNUM, Manager. 
Pictures by Palmer Cox. TEACHERS WANTED We secure positions for competent teachers of all grades. 
inns and Editing by Montrose J. Moses. istes taaih aol ts ee Sar eens, Registration fee pays for membership for two years. Register 
It was a delightful and unique idea to harness HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BENNINGTON, VT. 
Palmer Cox’s Brownies into education and give —eemeenes Be ETS ee a Te i eR ae ee ee ee —— 
them to the youngest children. ‘These happy Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 
creatures are just as much at home and just 
as helpful there as everywhere else. They 
crowd ther in the cover pages in their s 
own int ent jumbling Way, as if they could 
not get the children quite fast enough. Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
They are introduced by Palmer Cox himself 


and begin their genial play with the children 


in upholding our country’s flag. The book is 
alive illustrations in brown and green 
tints where they shake apple trees, pick cotton, 
harvest wheat, saw wood, make a snow man, 


The 


text for the children ingeniously fits in to all 


and do everything that real people do. 


these charming pictures, as only a teacher who 


has taught little children to read could adapt 
them to the Brownie spirit. A child who 
wouldn’t want to learn to read to get in 
touch with these vivacious Brownies would 
be a queer sort. The teacher who has a 


variety of other primers should have this as 
well, for the joy of it and the use that can be 
made of it for the children to see as a reward 
of merit. 


MILTON-BRADLEY COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD 

A KINDERGARTEN STORY BOoK. 
L. Hoxie. 


Miss Susan E. Blow says of this book: “I 


By Jane 


know of no equally simple, varied, and inter- 
esting collection of stories for children be- 
The selec- 
tion, arrangement, and presentation of these 


tween the ages of four and six.”’ 


stories warm the heart toward this book on 
first turning of the leaves. The contents fall 
under three heads: original, rewritten and 


adapted stories. They have all been sifted 
and suited to the needs and preferences of 
the youngest children and will be appreciated 
by all the tellers who of 


what they tell the little people. 


storv are careful 


AMERICAN BOOK 
YORK 
GOLDEN 


COMPANY, 
& yy 
By James Bald- 


NEW 


THE 


win. 


I’ LEECE. 


The author says: “This is a tale of heroes 
and their fearless. deeds, of grievous wrongs 
not wholly righted, and of a strange first voy- 
age through perilous seas. Whether they be 
true or untrue you must judge for your- 
selves.” These adventures are told with the 
Same absorbing interest that marks all Mr. 
Baldwin's stories. Though old, they seem 
ever fresh and new when dropped from his 
pen. Twelve full-page illustrations make the 
scenes real and will greatly help the imagina- 
tion of the children who are fortunate enough 
to get this for a school supplementary reader. 


Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 
Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 


THe EstersBrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
THE HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. By a Primary Teacher 


A Manual of Instruction and Suggestion for Primary Teachers Based on the principles of Froebel. 
by leading Educators who have tested it. More than two years of work sys/ematized to meet the needs of the 
Little People and Teachers. New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance and 
love for the study. A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. Suggestions on the Multiplication 
Table are worth the price of the book. 

* Earnest teachers cannot afford to be without It..’—City Superintendent. 

** Every primary teacher will find it helpful, no matter what method is being used.”’—A primary teacher. 

Cloth, 8vo. 177 illustrations. Price, 55 cents. Copies can be obtained directly from the author. 


Adiress EMILY BENTON PAGE, Groton, Tompkins County, New York 





Endorsed 








PREPARE FOR FLAG DAY 


These Flags are made of the best ‘Standard U. S. Bunting,’’ 
sewed and finished throughout in first-class manner. Material and 
workmanship guaranteed. Full number of stars, sewed on both sides. 
Small sizes have canvas headings and nickel-plated grommets. The 
large sizes, from 10 x 1§ upwards, have strong canvas headings with 


manila ropes, SPECIAL NET PRICES 





Width Length Width Length Width Length 

3 feet 5 feet . $1 60 4 feet 8 feet - $2.65 5 feet 10 feet - $3.75 
;* ~* 2.00 ee @€° .«s 9 7 > » 4.00 
,*- | 2.25 7? 3-40 a. 2 * 5.00 


Lf to be Sent by Mail, Add 10 per cent of Price for Postage. Send for Complete Price List. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 














Recitation and All 


Special Occasions. 
esigns Meeting Every Requirement. 


Any Animal, Bird, Insect, Fish, Flower, Plant, Tree, Fruit, or Portrait of Noted Person, 


Invaluable for Every 
1000 Different 


besides many Miscellaneous Designs. 18x24 inches, 5c each; 6 or more, ic each. 

The Map of Any State, Group of States, Continent or Hemisphere. 24x% or larger, 10c 
each; 8 or more, 8c each, 

Borders: Brownies, Oak Leaf, Clover, Fruit, Poppies, Roses, Cattail CRematta, Des- 
wood, Ivy Leaf, Maple, besides special designs for Thankegi Christmas, ash- 
ington’s Birthday and Easter. 24 inches long, (note the size) 1c each ; 3 or more, 8c each. 

Calendars forevery month. Flag Calendar for any month. 10¢ each ; 8 or more, 8c each. 

Special Designs. Language Pictures, History Pictures and Maps, Plant Charts, Drawing 
Designs, Physiology Charts, Rolls of Honor, etc.,5 and 10c each. Subject to discount. 

Holidays. Scores of the most perfect designs for Thanksgivin , Christmas, Washington's, 


Lincoln’s and Longfellow’s Birthdays, Arbor Day, and all Patriotic Occasions, 


rayon. Boxes of 12 sticks; 6 bright Rainbow Colors, None other as good. 20c. 
eee teacher who does not make daily use of our stencils, is standing in his 
own light. Order some of the above now, and ask for full catalog FREE. 


MARCH BROTHERS, LEBANON, OHIO. 








208-210-212 Wright Ave., 

















a fo AES 7 oe a 
TO OUR READERS — If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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(Continued from page 352) 
And I’ve had such a scare 
That I never should dare 
Go hunting for sheep, 
Dear little Bo-peep! 
Ask little Pussy down under the chair, 
There she is now — right over there! 

(Picks up her bowl and strolls off) 


Bo- peep (turns and sees Pussy under the chair) 
© Pussy, Pussy, I hear you have seen 
In London town the good, kind Queen. 
O will you not go out for me 
And hunt until my sheep you see ? 


NotE—Doubtless some child will have a toy cat. A stuffed cloth 
cat the material for which comes in a stamped pattern, price, 10 
cents — may be made very realistic. A small child concealed behind 
the chair may speak for Pussy. 


Pussy Cat 
I do not hunt outside the house — 
And, only then to find a mouse 
And when in London, over there 
I frightened a little mouse ‘neath the chair. 





Bo- peep (turns and discovers a toy mouse apparently running 
up the side of the clock) 
O little mouse that, “ Dickory Dock!” 
Went running up the tall old clock, 
Which, when it struck the hour ‘ One!” 
Just made you scampering downward run; 
O will you not just take a peep 
And find for me my wand’ring sheep ? 
Mouse 
I’d like to help you, did I dare; 
But, there’s that Pussy ’neath the chair; 
Go ask the old lady who sweeps the sky, 
For she can see much better than I! 


Notre—This character may be represented by a small child concealed 
from view. 


Bo-peep (turns and sees the old lady who sweeps the sky, enter- 
ing. She is dressed in dusting cap and apron, with a 
little three-cornered kerchief over her shoulders — across 
which she carries a broom, with the handle pointing 
downward) 

Old lady, old lady, who sweeps the sky, 
Will you look for my sheep when you’re flying by ? 


Old lady (bowing, and making sweeping strokes in the air with 
her broom) 

I suppose I might, but if you’d just as soon 

I wish you would ask the Man in the Moon! 
NotrE—A circle may be cut from yellow paper and a face — char- 
acteristic of the Man in the Moon—drawn upon it in black crayon, 
blended with white, to give a grayish tint when finished. This artificial 
moon may be placed in a corner of the room above bushes or small 


trees, to suggest the landscape. A small boy may — from some con- 
cealed position — repeat the lines for the character. 


Bo-peep (looking up) 
O Man in the Moon, you are up so high, 
You surely are able my sheep to spy! 


Man in the Moon 
That’s all very true, my dear Bo-peep, 
I’d like to help look for your wandering sheep; 
But, “Hey, diddle, diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle!” 
I do not see how, 
Yet that famous old cow 
Means to jump over me, 
I hear very soon — 
Over me, the big, big Man in the Moon! 
Go ask the Old Lady 
Down under the Hill; 
She used to live there, 
Perhaps she does still. 
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Bo-peep (turns and discovers the old lady sitting 
bent over — at one side) 
Old Lady, Old Lady, will you be so kind 
And help me my wand’ring sheep to find ? 
L’ve been searching all day in Mother Goose tow n, 
*Tis almost time for the sun to go down. 


very mucy 


NotE—An overturned clothes-horse, covered with green cambric. 
will make a very good substitute for a hill for the old lady to crouch by. 
The old lady should be dressed in characteristic costume — white neck 
kerchief, cap, apron, and spectacles — without lenses. 

Old lady (with head shaking) 
I’m very sorry, Bo-peep, for you, 
But 1’m too old and feeble, too; 
But I will tell you what’s best to do, 
Go ask the Old Lady Who Lives in a Shox 


(walking lowards the shoe) 
Old Lady, Old Lady, Who Lives in a Shoe, 
Have you very much work to-day to do? 


Bo peep 


Nore—The shoe may be cut good-sized — from black mounting 
board; dolls placed, here and there, about the shoe, will add to the 
effect. ‘The shoe may be kept in an upright position by the support of 
a chair — placed behind it — in which the o/d lady is seated 
Old lady (holding up her hands in astonishment and dismay) 

What a question to ask! 
You surely can see, 
I’m busy enough 
With my big family; 
For, some must have broth, 
And some must have bread, 
And before very long, 
I must put all to bed. 


(Bo- peep turns at the sound of a boy approaching, trundling a 
wheel burrow) 


Bachelor 
I was a lonely bachelor, 
And lived by myself, 
And all the bread and cheese I got 
I put upon the shelf; 
The rats and the mice, 
They made such a strife, 
I was forced to go to London 
To get me a wife; 
The roads were so crooked, 
And the lanes were so narrow, 
I was forced to bring my wife home 
In a wheel barrow; 
The wheel barrow broke, 
My wife had a fall, 
For down came the wheel barrow, 
Wife, and all; 
But to bring home your sheep 
I am not afraid, 
And I’m ready and willing 
To give you my aid. 
(Goes off trundling the wheelbarrow) 


(Enter Tommy Tucker holding a slice of bread and butler) 


Tommy Tucker 
I’m little Tommy Tucker, 
I sang for my supper; 
What did I have? — 
White bread and butter; 
I'll do what I can your sheep to bring home, 
And see that again they ne’er wander nor roam. 
(Tommy Tucker walks off eating his bread and butter) 


(Enter King Cole, in characteristic costume) 


King Cole 

I’m King Cole, a jolly old soul; 

I’ll call for my fiddlers three 

To do their best, their very best, 

And play tunes merrily. 

Come on, come on, my merry three, 

And call the sheep right cheerily. 
(Continued on page 356) 
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Some Features of 
Primary Education 


For 1906-1907 


the Children’s Page 


A new and popular feature for the coming 
year will be the introduction of specimen 
work of the children in all parts of the coun- 
try. I:very teacher dotes on being invited 
into other teacher’s closets and seeing the 
everyday work of their children. But dis- 
tance prevents this, and so we propose to 


annihilate distance and carry this work to 
every reader of PRIMARY EpucaTion. We ask 
teachers to give us the average work of any 
of the three primary classes. Not the best 
is requested and not the worst, but a fair 
illustration of what the children have done 
alone with the teacher without pressure of 
any kind. ‘This will not only be enjoyed by 
other teachers, but it will be rich in sugges- 
tion. Everybody gets into ruts and needs 
the inspiration of seeing fresh work from 
others. One page of children’s work is prom- 
ised each month, and if it is especially helpful 
and plentiful, two pages will be given. But 
this will be a case of give and take, and teachers 
must remember to send contributions from 
their own children while enjoying that of 
others. 


1 The Passing Months 
2 As the Days Go By 


are two serials which will take up the parti- 
cular needs of each month, and be brimful 
of suggestion for everybody. This is as good 
as “‘mind-reading,”’ to be able to look right 
into the minds of other teachers and get the 
object and purpose of their work through 
these monthly talks and revelations. 


Talks on Color 


and how to introduce color teaching to the 
youngest children will be among the good 
things of next year. This will be given by a 
primary supervisor who is planning every day, 
and who knows all the difficulties in the way. 


The Great Inventors Series 


will not be too old for little children, for they 
will be told in story form, and will give chil- 
dren a few important facts about the great 
inventors that they will never forget. 
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Stories from the Land of 
Never Never 

will keep Jack from being a dull boy from 
too much work. These stories are the fresh- 
est ever written on the Mother Goose people 
and teachers will enjoy them as much as the 
children. They are food for the imagination 
and are also a clean, wholesome form of men- 
tal recreation. The teacher who knows how 
to use such stories will have a fund to“draw 
from in this story-serial. It will be illus- 
trated with charming pictures. 


Helping Each Other Page 


will be open to all their little ways of doing 
things. It will contain home-made and bor- 
rowed devices, and private opinions of all 
sorts of things connected with school. In 
this page teachers can “speak right out.” 
Compensation for this page will befgiven in 
the form of books of a quality and price 
never before offered to teachers as premiums. 


Music and Games 


There are always two or three pieces of 
music in every number of PriMARy EDUCA- 
TION. Original, seasonable music, and also 
the favorites of teachers who have tried and 
proved them before sending to us for publi- 
cation. 

The paper has been noted for its GAMES 
in the past and will continue to deserve ap- 
preciation. They will be good, usable, sensi- 
ble games that can be put to_immediate use 
in the class-room. 


Illustrations 


will continue on the same basis upon which 
they have always been offered, viz., to help 
teachers who think they “can’t draw,” and 
not for show. An educational paper for 
primary teachers filled with pictures that are 
of no use for everyday blackboard work is 
not our ideal of helping or pleasing teachers. 
We shall do just what we have done in the 
past — give the best and most useful pictures 
ever sent out by any primary paper. Thou- 
sands of teachers write and bless us for our 
helps and judgment in giving just the pictures 
they can use. 


Cardboard Construction 


will be given each month for youngest children 
by an expert. 
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Language Teaching in the First 
and Second Primary Grades 


by primary teachers from various parts of the 
country will be a most helpful serial next 
year. Teachers do not adore to teach lan- 
guage to the babies and will gladly hold out 
their hands for the helpful experience of other 
teachers who know how to tell their own 
ways in a chatty, sympathetic talk. Never 
less than two pages of this series will appear 
in each number of this paper. 


Something Wholly New 


Prose Finger Play. Stories for teachers to 
tell the children. Illustrated. Such stories 
have never appeared in any educational journal. 


Supplement Pictures 


Now we offer something unique, and that 
is, enough small pictures every month for a 
school of forty-eight to use. Forty-eight pic- 
tures a month for every subscriber. This 
will be hailed with joy by every teacher who 
knows how to use such pictures. They will 
be small — just the size to mount upon a 
page of paper, for children to use as subjects 
for oral or written language work. Nothing 
pleases them more than to write about a real 
picture. We are proud to lead in this project 
of supplying every child in the class with a 
picture each month, and willingly sacrifice 
the space for their publication hitherto de- 
voted to other purposes. 


Much that will rejoice the hearts of teachers 
cannot be foretold~in a brief prospectus. 
Everything suited to the time and season will 
be forthcoming. 





— We have a friend who has been in the em- 
ploy of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
for several years, but has never had a dollar 
deducted from his salary when he was sick, 
though they send a man to take his place at 
such times. We have known boards of Edu- 
cation to make a deduction from the teacher’s 
salary when she was absent but half a day.— 
Ex. 


—In Milwaukee, the rules are such that a 
feacher may be docked a half day’s salary 
sor being twice tardy or for a half hour’s ab- 
aence although the principal or another teacher 
at the time unemployed may take her place 
cnd do the work during her absence. — A meri- 
tan Journal of Education. 
























































100 Boylston Street, - . 


TEACHERS IN THE 


(= = 
EAST, WEST, NORTH, SOUTH, | ” 


DO YOU WANT 


BETTER RESULTS IN PENMANSHIP? 


It matters not where you teach, when you teach, or what system you teach. 


You know that the keynote of success is Correct Penholding ”» 
There is a REASON why girls and boys have difficulty 
There isa REMEDY given in the Whitchouse Treatise, * Correct Penholding.” 
The author, aided by the Medical Fraternity. has been able to solve thir per- 
2 plexing problem. ; 

Read this treatise. Then the door of success will be opened to you. 
Retail price, twenty-five cents. Send ten cents in silver or stamps, with name 

address and grade, and you will receive ** Correct Penholding ” prepaid. 


W. A. WHITEHOUSE, 


Boston, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 354) 
(Enter the fiddlers three — playing in pantomime upon their 
fiddles) 
Fiddlers 
Tweedle-deedle, deedle-dee! 
Tweedle-deedle, deedle-dee! 
Merry little fiddlers we! 
You shall see how very soon 
Wandering sheep will hear our tune. 


(Sound of feet pattering in adjoining room, the tinkling of a 
bell — presumably on the leader’s neck — one or two bleats 
as if from the sheep) 


Bo- peep (runs towards the direction rrom which the sounds are 
heard) 
O hark! O hear! a tinkling bell! 
I know the music of it well! 
(Looks out of the door — apparently sees the sheep) 
O joy! O joy! My sheep, my sheep at last are here, 
I need for them no longer fear. 


Herald (gives his trumpet call. At the sound Boy Blue starts 
from a mound where he has been apparently sleeping) 
Boy Blue, Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 

You'd better wake up, you’ve slept since morn; 
You’d better go out with little Bo-peep, 
And help her care for those wandering sheep. 
(Exit Boy Blue followed by the Herald) 
Herald (calling) 
Come big folks and little folks, one and all, 
Let’s find Mother Goose, and make her a call; 
I know you'll be welcome, 
And I’m sure she will say, 
‘Why, how do you do, little goslings, to-day ?” 


(All follow the Herald and Boy Blue, singing and skipping. 
Melody: “ Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush.” 
Curtain falls.) 

SKIPPING SONG 
On Mother Goose we'll call to-day, 
Call to-day, call to-day, 
We'll haste away without delay, 

She’ll surely bid us welcome. 


She’ll be glad to see Bo-peep, 

See Bo-peep, see Bo-peep, 

And know she’s found her wand’ring sheep, 
She’ll surely bid them welcome! 


And all the rest, both great and small, 
Great and small, great and small, 
Who mean to make a friendly call, 
She’ll surely bid them welcome! 


Suggestion—Any illustrated copy of ‘Mother Goose’s Melodies”’ 


will serve to furnish ideas for the little details of the costumes — which 
will add quite a little to the realistic appearance of the characters and 
to the success of the exercise as a whole. 


Cricket Songs 
What’s the song the crickets sing, 
Summer, autumn, winter, spring ? 


When I take my little broom 
And go dusting through the room, 
“Sweep! sweep! sweep! sweep!” 


When I go to bed at night, 
Then I hear them out of sight, 
“Sleep! sleep! sleep! sleep!” 


When I waken every day, 
If it’s sunny, then they say, 
“Peep! peep! peep! peep!” 


But they feel as bad as I 
When it rains, for then they cry, 
“Weep! weep! weep! weep!” — E. Whitney 





Milkweed Babies 
Little seed babies 

In cribs of brown, 
We found in a lane 

Just outside of town. 


They rocked to and fro 
With a wind lullaby, 

And they’d steal on tiptoe 
O’er the cradle’s brim high. 


They’d beg a stray breeze 
To take them to play, 

And they’ll never come back 
For a year and a day. — Sel. 





In-door Sun 


Once on a time, in far Japan, 

There lived a busy little man, 

So merry and so ful! of fun 

That people called him In-door Sun. 


Now In-door Sun made mirrors fine, 
Like those in your house and in mine, 
And in these looking-glasses bright 

His own face saw from morn till night. 


It made him feel so very sad 

To see his face look cross and bad, 
That he began to take great care 
To keep a sweet smile always there. 


And soon he found that those he knew, 
All seemed to iike him better, too; 

For like the mirrors, every one 

Began to smile on In-door Sun. 


Now try this just one day and see 
How bright and smiling you can be; 
You'll find both happiness and fun 
In playing yow’re an ‘*in-door sun,” 
—Inez G. Thompson in Little Folks 








CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The test remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 5v cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 





\X 


Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 


Crosby's [italized PHbosphites 


‘ 








Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting f 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED PHOSPBITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ 
Formula on each bettie. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared only RR 56 W. asth Street, 
by ° New York City. 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. : 
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Notes 
| n teachers will have a year off, one 
from ¢ school each year, for study and 
travel valf pay. This is a long step in 
advan 
r Thurston, of Cambridge, who was 
on the ird of Education for six years before 
he wa cted mayor, worked out a pension 
schem it keeps within the law in a state 
that n no provision for teacher pension. 
Upon reaching the age limit a teacher may be 


“unassigned” on half pay upon condition that 


she will report for any light duty that may be 


required of her. As a matter of fact, nothing 
worth mentioning ever is required, so that it 
is to all intents and purposes a pension on 
half-pay. 


— The editor of Pitman’s Journal offers the 
writers of the Isaac Pitman Shorthand a solid 
gold medal, value $100. This medal is for 
the best performance in speed of writing, 
combined with accuracy. The competition 
will be open to all writers of the Isaac Pitman 
system who have acquired it within the limits 
of the continent of North America and ad- 
jacent islands. Competitors must be resi- 
dents of this territory for at least one year 
prior to the date of competition. There is 
no limit as to age, sex, or color. For further 
particulars address Editor of Pitman’s Journal, 
31 Union Square, New York. 





CORRECT PENHOLDING 
It is an interesting and even a rather signifi- 
cant mark of the progress of the times, that 
Mr. W. A. Whitehouse, Supervisor of Writing 


in the pubilc schools of Somerville, Mass., 
should have given so much time and thought 
to what apparently is so simple a matter as 
““Correct Penholding.”” So far as we know, 
never before has there been placed before the 
teacher the proper manner of dealing with 
this important subject; and surely no article 
of the sort was ever written in such detail, or 
ever accompanied b: so many photographs 
from actual life. 

The author believes that poor writing is 
largely due to incorrect penholding, and as 
an illustration of this statement, he writes 
that the old Spencerian custom of penholding 
was not used in the commercial colleges, and 
that it is not used to-day by the penman who 
needs both speed and legibility; that is, by 
the writer who must make his penmanship of 
some practical value. 

Again, the ‘‘go-as-you-please’”’ method of 
holding the pen, proclaimed by the early ad- 
vocates of the Vertical System, proved a fatal 
mistake. 

No article known so clearly describes the 
method of remedying these faults and of 
teaching a practical modern penmanship, by 
means of correct penholding, as does this com- 
prehensive treatise by Mr. Whitehouse, notice 
of which may be found on one of the first 
pages of this issue. It is a fact known to 
most teachers that pupils who succeed in se- 
curing good position during the writing lesson 
often lose that position when doing other 
written work. Suggestions for overcoming 
this difficulty are of intrinsic value. What- 
ever system of writing taught, we feel sure 
that every teacher will appreciate this article 
and its many half-tone illustrations, actually 
taken from the common, everyday school- 
room. . 





All Humors 


Are impure matters which the skin, liver, 
kidneys and other organs cannot take 
care of withont help. 

Pimples, boils, eczema and other crup- 
tions, loss of appeti'e, that tired feeling, 
bilious turns, fits of indigestion, dull 
headaches and many other troubles ar¢ 
due tothem. They are removed by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated tab- 
lets known as Sarsatabs. 100co-es81. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. 


Columbia Univers'ty’s professional 
school for the study of educa- 
tion and the training of teach- 
ers. Announcement for 1906 
—1907 now ready. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D , Dein. 
SCHOOL OF 
SI DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
One year course, same as Oread Institu ¢ 


OPEN SEPTEMBER, 1906 
For information, address 


MRS. F. A. WETHERED, 
Box 1065. Worcestcr, [lass. 














recently been published. 


Miss Susan E. Blow says: 





| NEw YORK BOSTON 


TWO NEW STORY BOOKS 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


By CAROLYN S, BAILEY and CLARA M. LEWIS 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is one of the most notable books for children that have 


Appropriately illustrated and tastefully bound in cloth. 


Price, postpaid, $1.50 


A KINDERGARTEN STORY BOOK 


By JANE L. HOXIE 


I know no equally simple, varied and interesting collection of stories 
for children between the ages of four and six, and I earnestly hope that A KINDERGARTEN 
STORY BOOK may rapidly win the popularity it merits: 


Price, postpaid, Fifty Cents 


Send for ‘‘Kindergarten Review’’ Premium Circular 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO 








a 





To OUR READERS — If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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Sept. 1906 PRIMARY EDUCATION 209 
T al 
Notes ° d 
cv ousissiesasn esr | — Fifty Thousan 
Ins where many of the school build School Teachers Can Get 
ngs pees or destroyed by the earth 
aie e classes were camping out in the Fifty Thousand 
school cs, with canvas around them and i ar e EF] os 
the tr er their heads. g ag 
The iptability that teachers and pupils Almost for the asking. afl 
have shown in these unconventional surround- 


ings, has been a revelation. Discipline and 


management were splendidly maintained. 
These was a surprising freedom from irrita- 


bility and nervousness, and the children showed 


a marked disposition to study. - They found 
it better to be out of doors than in badly venti- 
lated buildings. Except for the High School 
none of the buildings had any provision for 
ventilation except by means of windows, and 
there has consequently been more or less con- 
finement in bad air. 

discussed 


Provision for the winter will be 


before long by the School Board. A number 


of s¢ hool 
earthquake 


buildings escaped injury fiom the 


Others were only partially dam- 


The 


are being used for some of the classes can be 


aged and can be repaired. sheds which 
made habitable during cold weather for a small 
outlay. By renting some additional accommo- 
dations, the sBoard hopes to get through the 
winter on a half-day basis. 

FOR THE VACATIONIST 
ILLUSTRATED” 


1900 HOTEL 


“RESORTS 


Book, So PAGES 


PUBLISHED BY THE BOSTON AND MAINE 
RAILROAD FREE 

The Boston & Maine Railroad has prepared 

1906 Hotel Book, 


Resorts for the Vacationist Illustrated.”’ 


and is distributing its 
titled “ 
It contains 


en- 
thirty-three beautiful half-tone 
of Boston & 
Maine Railroad, and about seventy pages of 


illustrations scenes along the 
information concerning hotels and boarding 
The 


colored cover, 


houses, rates, accommodations, etc. 
whole is enclosed in an artistic, 
and a magnificent half-tone reproduction of 
the residence of Denman Thompson of “Old 
the of the 


be mailed to 


fame is inside 


booklet 


Homestead” on 


cover. The will any 


address on the continent, free, upon receipt 
of address. 

Address D. J. Flanders, General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, Boston. 


THE RENEWAL OF A STRAIN 
Vacation is over. Again the school bell 
rings at morning and at noon, again with 


hardest kind of work 


renewal of which is 


tens of thousands the 


has begun, the 


a mental 


and physical strain to all exc ept the most 
rugged. The little girl who a few days ago 
had roses in her cheeks, and the little boy 


whose lips were then so red you would have 
insisted that they had been kissed 
berries,” 


“by straw- 
have already lost something of the 
of health. Now 
many children should be given a tonic, which 
May avert 


appearance is a time when 


much serious trouble, and we know 


ol no other so highly to be recommended as 


Hood's Sarsaparilla, which strengthens the 


herves, perfects digestion and assimilation, and 
aids mental development by 


building up the 
Whole system. 








a S NO. 1, KILLS LICE ON CHIL- 
ae EN. Vleasant odour. Harmless to human be- 

&s. Pints, 25e. 3 oz. 10c. Wholesalers name in 
your State sent any Retailer. 


Get One For Your School 
Our plan is simple, quick, sure. 


Drop us a postal card and we will 
send you prepaid 35 Emblematic 
Flag Buttons in National Colors— 
stick pin backs, ivory finish. Give 





these to your a to be sold for 


lWc each, Send us the $3.50 and we'll 
immediately send you, all charges 
prepaid, a beautiful United States 
Flag, regulation size; eight feet long 
five feet wide, forty-six * Stars. Ware 
ranted not to fade. Suitable for indoor 
or outdoor use, 

The Flag Buttons are very pretty. Men 
— boys wear them in the lapels of their 

coats. Girls wear them for shirt waist sets. 
Your pupils can readily dispose of them to 
their parents and friends within a few days 
time. We can refer you to teachers in your 
own State, perhaps in your own or adjacent 
counties. who reccived flags from us by this 
plan. Talk it over with your —_— and if — 
need a Flag write for the Button 
will be easy. Orders for hattons: rs “ll be filled 
in the order of the'r receipt. Write today. 

MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 

1031 Meridian Street, Anderson. indiana. 


* We have 46 star flags—a new star for Okla- 
homa. 








Jinder, of Washington, D. C., published weekly. 


HOW TO PASS TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS | 


OHIO EXAMINATIONS AND ANSWERS is the title of a new book of 328 closely 
printed pages, bound in fine blue silk cloth; gold stamp, containing alithe Uniform Teach- 
ers’ Examination questions used in Ohio the past year and the complete and authoritative 
answers to all questions for both Elementary and High School Teachers’ Certificates, 
23 branches in all, about 4300 questions and as many answers, covering the sixteen exam- 
inations, with complete topical index to all questions. Price, $1.50, but if vou will men- 
tion PRIMARY EDUCATION, we will send it to you postpaid for $1.10. For $1.75 we will 
so include a year’s subscription to The Ohio Teacher, published monthly, or The Path- 
The Examination Book is just as good 
Address 


HENRY G. WILLIAMS, PUBLISHER, ATHENS, OHIO 


HAVE YOU AN ENTERING CLASS OF FIRST GRADE PUPILS? 


If so, and you want a sure, progressive guide, you 
cannot do better than secure that excellent Manual 
—brimming full of plans—by the celebrated author 
of “In Mythland,” M. Helen Beckwith, entitled: 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 


I am in possession of a book, ‘“‘When First We Go to School,” by M. Helen 
Beckwith, published by the Educational Publishing Company, which pleases me 
so much that I should like to call your attention to the faci that it is likely to 
prove as great a boon to kindergarten teachers as to primary teachers. From 
cover to cover the book is full of help and inspiration. The subjects for each 
month of the school year, as set forth by Miss Beckwith, are especially appropriate 
and pleasing, and her illustration of these subjects contain many suggestions which 
will be seized upon with joy by the insatiable kindergartner and made points of 
departure for many a delightful morning’s work, play and talk. The stories, one 
for each month, are delightful, and the reference made to other stories and songs 
likely to prove helpful in illustrating the subjects, will be appreciated by all kin- 
dergartners, I feel sure. I hope that this little work may speedily. find its way to 
the homes and hearts of many kindergartners. 

FRANCES M. Damon, Florence Kindergarten, Florence, 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth, Price, 50 Cents 


in any other state as in Ohio. 





Mass. 


The Swedish System of Gymnastics 


By HARTVIG NISSEN 


Instructor of Physical Training in the Public Schools of Boston 


A System that gives Universal Satisfaction, and it is Scientific 


Cl.th Binding - - Price, 75 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 
18E.17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 


228 Wabash Ave. 


12-16 Trinity Ave. 





DAKIN DRUG CO., Randolph, Masa. 


New York Boston Atlanta 


Chicago 
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